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I HAVE elsewhere attempted to express 
how highly I appreciate the kindness with which 
you have intrusted to me so many of your Meteoro- 
logical Notes and Observations. On this page I am 
anxious to return for a moment to another path of 
science, Archaeology, which, as a humble wayfarer, 
I am more accustomed to follow, and to inscribe to 
you this Volume relating to a country with which 
your name is inseparably associated, as a sincere, if 
simple, tribute to the fame which you have so well 
earned by the extent and success of your labours in 
one of the most important fields of Antiquarian 
Besearch. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours very faithfully, 

A. HENEY BHIND. 



PREFACE. 

I HAVE been led to prepare this book, conceiving 
that the modest position which it assumes to occupy 
required to be filled up, and that it was almost a 
duty to attempt to do so. Although I am not with- 
out hope that its contents may have some interest 
for those desirous only to increase their acquaint- 
ance with the realities of Eastern travel, the whole 
design has acquired its colour from having been 
undertaken chiefly with a view to those who have 
to think of countries with reference to the sanative 
influence of their climates. 

I am perfectly conscious that, in pursuance of this 
object, it has been necessary to find room for some 
details sufficiently commonplace to appear trivial; 
but believing, as I do, that such might be of real 
importance, I had no hesitation in deciding that in 
a matter of this kind it was incumbent to be useful 
rather than pretentious. 

Were there any disciples of the fierce doctrine in 
Plato's philosophy — that the best treatment of those 
not in robust health is to allow them to die oflF with the 
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greatest attainable rapidity, — ^the whole scope of this 
Volume might be unconditionally condemned. But 
the writer will be more than content if anything in 
these pages should be of the sh'ghtest service in the 
practical struggle against the dogma of the immortal 
sage of the Akademe. 

The assistance which I have received in endea- 
vouring to form a comprehensive survey of the 
climate has been most valuable, and deserves my 
warmest acknowledgment. Lord Haddo most kindly 
supplied me with his thermometrical notes, fully 
illustrated by remarks and comments ; Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, with the utmost liberality, placed at my 
command registers which he had kept at various 
times ; Dr. Abbott of Cairo allowed me to make use 
of tables which he had formed ; and the Rev. Dr. 
Barclay has on several occasions given me informa- 
tion respecting meteorological observations recorded 
by him. The only return for these obligations 
which I can offer, is to hope that the materials with 
which I have been so readily furnished have not 
been turned to an unprofitable account. 

Nov. 1, 1856. 
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EGYPT. 



CHAPTER I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

Although the fame of the monumental 
remains, the novelty of Eastern life, the cha- 
ra^teristic scenery of the Nile, and the many 
associations derived from history both sacred 
and profane, had long combined to impart to 
Egypt a varied attractiveness, such as perhaps 
no other land could hope to claim, still, so 
great were the difficulties, possibly dangers, 
awaiting those who indulged a wish to visit 
the country, that, until the present generation, 
few were so adventurous as to make the attempt. 
Even after the archaeological discoveries of 
moderp times, by establishing or indicating the 
important results to be attained, had raised the 

A 



2 EGYPT. 

investigation of Pharaonic ruins to the position 
of a systematic study, if not a science, and had 
directed all eyes to the banks of the Nile, the 
travellers who bent their steps thitherward were 
still few in number, and chiefly those whose 
enthusiasm in learned research caused them to 
think lightly of any minor obstacles that might 
exist. There certainly was no longer to be 
encountered the same fierce development of in- 
tolerant religious animosity, begotten in the 
bud of the Mohammedan system, nurtured by 
the wars of the Caliphs, and stimulated by the 
Crusades to a degree of rancorous hatred hardly 
impaired by the lapse of centuries, though out- 
wardly subdued by the pressure of circum- 
stances ; neither was there so imminent a risk 
of unscrupulous violence or robbery, especially 
after the iron rule of Mohammed Ali had im> 
pressed a wholesome terror of speedy and sum- 
mary punishment on all under his sway. But 
although positive danger, therefore, was not to 
be anticipated as a matter of course, never- 
theless enough remained to deter many from 
undertaking the journey, in the undefinable 
but possible risks of so distant an expedition. 
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and in the more palpable discomforts and incon- 
veniences of travelling in a country where the 
way was little more than pioneered, and where 
Jign ™i.o» had no. y«. ^ a re^ar 
track. The absence of any direct or certain 
communication had also an important influ- 
ence, while the vexatious quarantine, of the full 
duration implied in the name, to which those 
returning from the East were subjected at the 
ports then almost the only attainable termini, 
had terrors which few were disposed to en- 
counter. 

It was not until the establishment of the 
overland route to India had rendered Egypt at 
once more familiarly known, and more easy of 
access, that a voyage up the Nile became 
gradually of less difficult accomplishment, and 
was finally enrolled as the climax, but still part, 
of the more enterprising traveller's programme. 
Another result has speedily followed. The ex- 
quisite winter climate, which did not fail to 
attract observation from those who enjoyed it, 
began to be recognised as of possible practical 
advantage ; and the character which, in former 
days, it possessed among the Boman physicians 
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as a highly beneficial resort for the delicate^ is 
now in the fair way of being fully revived, in 
consequence of the increasing facilities. The 
waves which, since the existence of that older 
hygienic reputation, had destroyed the early 
civilisation, reducing the population to lawless 
barbarism, and the country to an almost impe- 
netrable den, have now begun to be fathomed. 
The obstacles which had grown up since the 
ancient glory departed are modified, or in 
course of being removed. Gradual infiltration 
is introducing the elements of another and 
higher, the newer, civilisation of the West, 
whose absorbing influence cannot but still 
further extend. Steamboats, railways, tele- 
graphs have already appeared upon the scene, 
as yet, it is true, the harbingers rather than 
the fruits of progress, but constituting a pro- 
paganda which even the wayward obstructive- 
ness of selfish and corrupt misgovemment will 
be unable to resist. Finally, the external bar- 
rier has in a great measure been broken down 
by the relaxation, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, complete abrogation of the quarantine 
laws formerly put in force, against all returning 
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from Egypt, at Malta or any of the seaports on 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean; while, 
as regards England, since the origination of 
the Indian line, passengers may move direct 
from the one country to the other with unre- 
stricted freedom. 

When all those changes — some accomplished, 
some in prospect — are opening up the way 
more fully to all travellers, and especially to 
invalids, the nature of the inducements held 
out to winter visitors cannot be too fully con- 
sidered. With respect to the climate, which in 
this point of view may be regarded as the 
basis, I shall attempt to present such a sum- 
mary of its character as will allow those inter- 
ested for themselves or others, to form a just 
estimate of its claims. But as any observations 
on this subject could not fully answer any ser- 
viceable end, as a simple monograph, without 
reference to the varying times, places, and cir- 
cumstances involved in a visit to Egypt, it will 
be essential, and, it is hoped, useful, first to 
sketch the general features of a winter sojourn. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

THE traveller's WINTER LIFE IN EGYPT. 

Although few portions of the world have 
been the subject of so many descriptive volumes 
as Egypt, it is not easy to obtain from any or 
all of them, at least with which I am acquainted, 
a systematic idea of the common things which 
go to make up the ordinary life of the traveller, 
or at all events, to find a simple and continuous 
survey of their nature. This mainly arises from 
the circumstance that each succeeding writer 
either undertakes only a specific branch, or, if 
he designs merely a general narrative of his 
tour, naturally selects the most salient features, 
and anything approaching the character of per- 
sonal adventure, avoiding, except in some cases 
by incidental allusion, topics which have not 
the merit of dramatic interest. The excellent 
Hand-book by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, which no 
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traveller would wisely neglect to procure, has 
also a diflferent scope ; and whUe furnishing an 
admirable guide to the monuments, by an au- 
thority so well entitled to respect, and supply- 
ing most of the information of a like nature 
necessary after one is in the country, it is not, 
from its design, intended to present a summary 
of minor details, such as would form a preli- 
minary picture for those naturally desirous to 
know, before leaving home, what exactly they 
are about to undertake. 

Thus it is, as I have had occasion to know, 
that many even who set out for Egypt, espe- 
cially if they have not had the benefit of the 
traditions of friends who may have preceded 
them, have no clear notion of the practical part 
of the mode of life upon which they are to enter. 
This is suflBciently unsatisfactory, even for those 
who are to go abroad, able and ready to take 
things just as they come, while it might natu- 
rally deter many, having the pursuit of health 
in view, from venturing so far, since it is not 
enough to be told that a delightful climate 
exists in a certain remote region, without also 
learning precisely with what obstacles or faci- 
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lities, with what privations or comforts, it is to 
be enjoyed. In short, information on points 
like these, while generally desired by all intend- 
insj travellers, is peculiarly essential to invalids 
or their adviLrs, as an important element for 
consideration. It happens, too, to be especially 
necessary, because the book* which is chiefly 
referred to on the subject by the medical faculty 
and others, in consequence of having been writ- 
ten by a professional man, himself suffering from 
a pectoral complaint — being nowseventeen years 
old, describes a state of things no longer to be 
encountered, and which, from the comparative 
hardships then to be met with, would be by 
no means enticing. A cabin in his boat in 
which he could neither stand nor sit, and a re- 
lative or perhaps entbe absence of comfort in 
other respects, did not hold out to the succes- 
sors of Dr. Gumming a very promising prospect ; 
and indeed. Sir James Clark, looking to this 
and seeing so '^ many inconveniences attending 
a wmter's residence in the country," greatly 
limited its applicability, " notwithstanding the 
excellence of the climate, and its comparative 

♦ notes of a Wanderer, by Dr. W. G. Oummiog. 
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exemption from consumption and some other 
diseases."* 

I feel the more bound, therefore, having pro- 
•fessed to discuss the character of the climate, 
to supply the data for judging of it also in this 
connexion. If, in doing so, I should mention 
some things already made familiar by the many 
popular books of Eastern travel, it will be in 
the course of describing what, at the present 
time, is the state of matters with regard to the 
every-day life awaiting the visitor to Egypt. In 
any case, I shall not incur the criticism of wish- 
ing to intrude on the broader field already so 
successfully occupied ; but by confining myself 
chiefly to the humbler details hitherto very ge- 
nerally omitted, I shall hope to be allowed the 
credit of at least attempting to be useful. 

On landing at Alexandria after a sea voyage, 
all will be disposed to rest there for a day or 
two, especially as the hotels f are sufficiently 
comfortable; but there is no inducement to 
make any longer stay — ^indeed, rather the re- 



** Onthe Sanative Influence of Climate, p. 266. 
t Bach as the Hotel d'Europe and the Uotel d'Orient— the former con- 
ducted more according to EngUsh habits. 
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verse, as the air will be found, in October and 
November, when strangers usually arrive, close 
and oppressive, to a degree best appreciable after 
moving to the drier and lighter atmosphere o£ 
Cairo. Up to last spring, it would have been 
decidedly advisable to engage a boat for the 
winter's voyage at Alexandria, and to have used 
it as the means of conveyance to Cairo; at 
least such would have been the prudent course 
for any one to whom it was an object to avoid 
the ordeal of a night passage in the crowded 
cabin of a steamer, hot to suffocation, and 
stifling with the smoke of perhaps twenty pipes 
— ^an ordeal sufficiently trying to men of ordi- 
nary stamina, but positively dangerous to the 
less robust, especially as it not unusually termi- 
nated by a torch-light landing at Boolak at 
three in the morning. Now, however, after 
interminable delays, the railway is open all the 

Cairo in about seven hours ; but unfortunately 
the full benefit of this improved means of com- 
munication is seriously curtailed by the inces- 
sant inconvenience and annoyance arising from 
the capricious management consequent on the 
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Pacha persisting in retaining the control of the 
line., instead of leasing it to European capital- 
ists, who would find it their interest as well as 
duty to facilitate the comfort and consult the 
obvious rights of their passengers. At present 
there is a total disregard of anything of the sort, 
arising not, it is conceived, from an absence of 
efibrt on the part of some of the principal of- 
ficials, who will courteously sympathize with 
justly-complaining travellers, but from the want 
of organization, and the constant interference 
of the hangers-on of the Government, or the 
Pacha, who, true to the spirit of Eastern rule, 
looks upon all men and things within his sway 
as existing for his sole gratification and use. 
While individual European wayfarers, few and 
solitary, might raise their voice in vain, and 
suffer long under this misrule, there is surely 
some chance, if no improvement speedily takes 
place, that it will be hastened by some strong 
remonstrance of a political nature, called forth 
by the necessity of smoothing the highway to 
India at the only point where uncalled-for ob- 
stacles are now interposed. 
Notwithstanding these defects few will hesi- 
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tate to t£Lke advantage of this comparatively 
rapid mode of transit, as the country through 
which the line passes is, with hardly an excep- 
tion, uninteresting even to repulsiveness, and 
as a ddhabeeh* would not accomplish the dis- 
tance in less than three, or possibly, eight days. 
There is, then, no object in securing a boat at 
Alexandria, and, besides, I should fancy that 
the owners of those which used to lie there 
will find it their interest in future years to 
have them stationed at Cairo, where they will 
be much more likely to meet with engage- 
ments. 

As might be expected from the constant 
intercourse arising from the overland route to 
India and otherwise, very good accommodation, 
suited to the habits of Europeans, is to be 
found at Cairo. Besides a French hotel, there 
are two, of superior class, managed by English- 
men, — Shepherd's, a large establishment, the 
principal quarters of the Indian passengers, and 
Williams'. Both are well situated; and the 
charge at each has the merit of simplicity, 
being ten shillings a day. Until this year it 

* The name of the class of Nile boats suitable for traTellers. 
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used to be eight shillings, and the rise in the 
price of provisions is given as the reason for 
the change. The necessity is not, however, 
obvious as compared with English rates, when a 
quarter of wheat can still be purchased for about 
thirty to thkty-five shiUings or less, a chicken 
for fivepence, and a turkey for two shillings. 

With houses like these a sufficient amount 
of comfort may be expected during the two or 
three weeks which may be spent at Cairo, 
partly to arrange for the Nile voyage, but 
chiefly for the sake of the agreeable manner in 
which the time may be passed. The streets 
and bazaars thronged with groups of eveiy 
shade of colour, dressed ia every variety of 
picturesque costume, ard themselves a never- 
failing source of interest ; and to enjoy to the 
full this field of observation, so novel and so 
attractive, no further trouble is necessary than 
to sit on the back of a donkey, whose springy 
amble and wonderful sagacity may almost make 
the rider forget that he has any part at all to 
perform in the process of locomotion. 

But, in fact, the donkey performs a very pro- 
minent part in life at Cairo. Having selected 
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a good one, he stands ready saddled, under 
charge of his quick-witted driver, always within 
call ; and the services of both are secured by 
a daily stipend of about eighteenpence. Decid- 
ing before mounting where you are to go, you 
have nothing more to do in the matter, — ^the 
donkey and the boy manage the rest between 
them. You are borne along, without eflfort or 
anxiety, through narrow thoroughfares crowded 
with people, camels, buUock-carts, and occa- 
sional carriages, or through the not less intri- 
cate navigation of tortuous alleys and gloomy 
vaulted lanes. It is just the same whether 
your object is to examine a Mosque, to reach 
the heights above the Citadel for the sake of the 
splendid view, to breathe the exquisite air of 
the desert gushing around the Mokattim hills, 
to refresh the eyes at Ehoda with the sight of 
gardens in a parched land, or, when the sun is 
powerful, to enjoy the cool shade of the spread- 
ing branches which overhang the Shoobra road. 
In such and in longer excursions, for instance 
to Heliopolis or the Pyramids, the days are 
agreeably occupied, varied by occasional hours 
devoted by those whose taste may lie in that 
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direction, to the excellent collection of works re- 
lating to Egjrpt and hieroglyphical research, in 
the library of the Egyptian Society. 

But notwithstanding these blandishments, a 
balmy atmosphere, and the presence of many 
features calculated to entice one to spots beyond 
the precincts of the city, where it may be inhaled 
in full freshness and purity, still, in so far as 
invalids are concerned, I am convinced that, 
while residing in Cairo, they are experiencing 
the influence of the climate subject to certain 
detractions. In the first place, at the season in 
question, late autumn, there is frequently, in 
early morning, a haze, rarely dense, that rises 
from the surrounding fields where the inundation 
has receded. As this, however, seems always to 
be dispelled by the time delicate people would 
generally care to stir abroad, in fact has usually 
disappeared by eight or nine o'clock, it need not, 
perhaps, be counted prejudicial in any marked 
degree. 

The chief objection arises from the architec- 
tural characteristics which Cairo exhibits in 
common with all Eastern towns, where an 
essential condition, imposed by the scorching 
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power of the sun, is to gain as far as possible 
shelter from his beams. The streets are, there- 
fore, for the most part narrow in the extreme, 
and overshadowed almost entirely by the houses. 
But as the process of so protecting them could 
not necessarily be completely or uniformly ac- 
complished, it follows that, at many points, 
there is no shade at all, while it everywhere 
varies in degree. Hen;, in perambTating 
the city, an invalid may pass through a dozen 
different temperatures in a couple of hours — 
now in the full glare of the sun concentrated 
in a narrow space, now in a gloomy lane where 
a single ray does not penetrate, and palpably 
chill, moreover, from the evaporation of the 
water with which the roadway is plentifully 
sprinkled every morning. Nor indeed, were the 
shade continuous and unbroken, is the sun so 
powerful late in autumn that it would be de- 
sirable to be entirely deprived of the heat of his 
beams. 

But apart from any incidental peculiarities, 
it is of course obvious that the hygienic pro- 
perties of any climate are not to be expected in 
their fullest perfection in a densely populated 
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town ; and, moreover, this inference is, to a cer- 
tain extent, veriiSed in the case of Cairo, where 
some subtle agency, atmospheric, miasmatic, or 
whatever other occult influence it may be, not 
unfrequently disa£;rees at first in the most ma- 
nifest manner w7h strangers. When this does 
not occur, — and when it does, the speedy adop- 
tion of simple treatment usually saves all fur- 
ther ailment, — ^a short sojourn in Cau'o will 
be exceedingly enjoyable ; only there is nothing 
to be gained by prolonging it, both on account 
of the considerations indicated, and because, to 
accord with the naturaJ arrangement of appor- 
tioning the cooler months to the more southern 
latitudes, it is advisable to leave about the end 
of November. 

The arrangements for a Nile voyage in the 
present day are very different indeed from those 
which were necessary eight or ten years ago ; 
and so many improvements have taken place, 
that the thing has entirely lost the somewhat 
formidable character which it bore in the nar- 
ration of the preliminaries that were then requi- 
site. In those days the traveller had no other 
choice than to select the best he could find of 

B 
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the ordinary river boats ; and the best was after 
all sufficiently indiflferent. First, she had to be 
sunk to dislodge the vermin, and then painted 
to give her a decently clean appearance. If the 
cabin floor had not to be lowered to allow its 
occupants to stand upright it was fortunate, 
while there was no glass in the windows. The 
amount of accommodation, too, was exceedingly 
limited, and for the most part consisted only of 
two miserably small rooms. 

Now, however, there are many dahab^ehs to 
which these are as little comparable as a coal 
barge to a Cowes yacht, and which are fitted 
up so comfortably, not to say luxuriously, that 
the old idea of having to rough it on the Nile, 
has no longer any grave meaning. One of them, 
which I have seen, has in addition to every 
ordinary convenience, spring-stufl^ed easy chairs, 
a small library of books, a bath, and a piano- 
forte. There are several of this class which be- 
long chiefly to English residents, or government 
officials, and which are let with canteen and 
everything ready for immediate occupancy. Not 
so well furnished as these, but hardly inferior in 
the general requisites for comfort, is another 
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numerous class, if indeed classification can be 
applied, as, between the handsomest boat and 
the plainest, the connexion is not by leaps but 
regular, and graduated according to a scale of 
freight ranging from £25 to £60 a month. 
With the exception of a few of the larger ones, 
which are capable of accommodating a party of 
five or six, most of them are designed to be oc- 
cupied by four people, or three with plenty of 
room; as a very common arrangement with, 
occasionally, unimportant modifications, is to 
have first the divan or saloon, and beyond it 
two small state-rooms, on either side of a pas- 
sage leading to a larger cabin perfectly suflScient 
for two persons. Having reference to this 
amount of room, those who have laid no plans 
for companionship before leaving home, or are, 
from its influence on the expenditure, desirous 
to make up a party, will have little diflBculty in 
meeting with others either on the voyage out, 
or particularly at Cairo, equally disposed to join 
them. 

After selecting a boat, and ordering any little 
improvement that may suggest itself, such as 
having the windows better secured than they 
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not unfrequently are, traTellers need hardly have 
any further trouble in preparing for the voyage, 
as their dragoman, who is interpreter and a spe- 
cies of major-domo, will know, from previous 
experience, and provide aU the requisites. In- 
deed, now it is very much the fashion to con- 
tract with a dragoman for the trip, he finding 
a cook, furnishing the provisions, and paying 
for the boat, in which lis emp^ers therio« 
live, just as they would en pension or in a hotel 
Agreements of this nature must, of course, vary 
to^their terms according to the conditions Z 
quired ; but I believe they commonly range 
from 16s. to 208. or more for each person per 
day, for a party of three or four. Some might 
perhaps fancy that by being farmed in this way 
they might fare indifferently in many points of 
view, and some might see other objections ; but 
it is fair to say, that I have been told by those 
who tried the system, and I have observed, that 
they have been treated in every respect to their 
satisfaction. There can certainly be no doubt, 
that a fixed rate of this kind has many advan- 
tages ; but one can also conceive that an occa- 
9ional case might occur where the result might 
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be disagreeable, although I heard of none such 
last winter. 

The mode of travelling in Egypt, if indeed it 
cannot be called peculiar to the country, at all 
events differs so widely from that usually fami- 
liar, that experience elsewhere will not be found 
of much avail, except in the light of general 
training. On this account, as well as from the 
fact, that a language so little within the pale of 
modem civilisation as Arabic, is almost certain ' 
to be, in the fullest sense of the term, an un- 
known tongue to every visitor on his first arrival, 
and is, moreover, so extremely difficult of acqui- 
sition, that reasonable application during one 
winter will make but small progress even for 
those who persevere in the attempt — for these 
reasons, the services of properly qualified people 
are of material importance. 

There is now a large number of men, chiefly 
natives of Malta, where a mongrel Arabic still 
lingers, or of Egypt itself, who, having learnt 
to speak English and other languages, make a 
living in this manner. Of the former, some 
tender their services to travellers going east- 
wards who may stop at Valetta, and are ready 
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there to enter into a contracst to take a party 
up the Nile. The great majority, however, are 
to be heard of at Cairo ; and except under cer- 
tain circumstances, or as a matter of preference, 
there is no need to select one before arriving 
there,* Then it will be well to do so without 
too long delay ; and the testimonials offered for 
inspection, or the private report of friends, must 
determine the choice. This circumstance should 
make it a point of duty with the employers, 
when, at the termination of the engagement, 
asked in turn for a certificate, to allow no good- 
natured forgetfulness to prevent their stating, 
for the guidance of successors, the precise char- 
acter to which they have found the bearer en- 
titled. 

If desired, many of these dragomans can be 
hired simply as such at wages of from £5 to £8 
a month ; but I think that, as a general rule, it 
will be less complex to arrange with one of them 

* If any person or fi&mily would prefer to bring a suitable man from 
England, accustomed to Eastern travel, and who, in the event of a preli- 
minary circuitous land journey to any of the Mediterranean ports, would 
there also be useftd — such can be procured, I have no doubt. I can speak 
well of John Bedair, a native of Egypt, but long resident in England, who 
accompanied me, and of whom I heard at Lee's, the Passport Agent, Strand. 
It need scarcely be said that simply English servants are not to be 
tbougbt o£ 
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for the voyage, having a written contract on the 
subject of the nature before alluded to. Most 
of the men who follow this line of life are -so 
constantly in the habit of doing so, that they 
are quite familiar with the wants of those who 
are likely to engage them, and are accustomed to 
act accordingly. They are likewise provided, 
from previous occasions, with various fittings, 
furnishings, or such like; and, in short, lay 
themselves out for this sort of business, as would 
the master of a hotel with reference to his. 

From this it will be perceived that the wants 
of travellers can be so well supplied on the spot, 
in consequence of the tolerably extensive de- 
mand, that elaborate preparations before ar- 
riving in the country axe now quite uncalled 
for*; and one may land at Alexandria with no 
more baggage, and with no more extensive 
equipment, than he Would bring on shore at 
Calais, without experiencing the slightest in- 
convenience. An exception should certainly be 
made in favour of a gun, which, even for those 
not able for much exertion, will be found a con- 
siderable source of amusement, and in their own 
hands or those of a friend, will add, besides, to 
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the garnishing of the table. The more ardent 
sportsman will find a rifle also a desirable com- 
panion. 

Two days on the river will entirely dissipate 
any lurking suspicion that life in a boat, espe- 
cially in so distant a land, must of necessity be 
made up of incessant discomfort, or, at all 
events, petty privations. On the other hand, 
it will at first be a constant matter of surprise 
that not only every reasonable want, but even 
superfluities, can be supplied either from the 
stores judiciously laid in before starting, or, in so 
far as the more substantial staple is concerned, 
from the produce always to be purchased at 
the towns or villages on the banks. With 
regard to the dietary, it is, generally speaking, 
largely composed of chickens and turkeys, both 
of which are excellent, and a species of unsti- 
mulating food probably well adapted for a 
warm climate. But there is plenty of scope for 
variety, as, besides these, sheep can always be 
had, and at the larger towns beef, but both of 
inferior quality, as well as geese, wild ducks, 
pigeons, and others of the ferce naturce. Fresh 
vegetables also, such as cucumbers, peas, salad. 
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carrots^ tomatoes, and pumpkins, are rarely 
wanting, for in this favoured country vegetar 
tion is constantly going on ; whUe oranges, 
dates, and occasionally melons, are the prin- 
cipal fruits to be obtained in the winter season. 
Eggs and milk need not be mentioned ; but 
few will leave Egypt without having acquired 
a taste for the excellent though simple prepa- 
ration of the latter, called geshteh, which, rich, 
pleasant, and nutritious, entirely supersedes the 
use of butter. The fish of the Nile are not 
held in much estimation, but some of the 
numerous species with which it is teeming are 
not to be altogether despised. 

But even with materials like these at com- 
mand, a first glance at the kitchen of a daha- 
b^eh might fairly excite misgivings as to 
whether, with any degree of profusion of the 
elements, however great, the culinary result 
would not be a miserable failure. A cupboard- 
like case of wood, probably three and a half 
feet square, fitted up with small iron gratings, 
imbedded in gypsum, so as to form four fire- 
places, each capable of containing about a hand- 
ful of fuel, does not look a very prooaising 
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apparatus. Nevertheless, the cooks are so ex- 
pert in managing their limited space, and this 
not in individual instances, but, I have reason 
to believe, as a general rule, that the number 
and excellence of the dishes which they are 
able to produce simultaneously is nearly in- 
credible, and a perfect triumph of ingenuity. 
They are also very frequently able to bake good 
bread. 

In this gastronomic enumeration it would be 
a decided omission not to find a place for the 
Nile water. It is always delightfully cool^ 
and although not prepossessing in colour, 
from the quantity of earthy matter which it 
holds in solution,* it is remarkably agreeable 
to the taste, and speedily becomes a favourite 
with all. The natives speak of it enthusiasti- 
cally, and some of them used formerly to say 
that if it had ever passed the lips of the Prophet 
he would have prayed God for immortality, that 
he might always enjoy the delicious draughtf 
But besides being pleasant, it is also, no doubt, 
very wholesome and salubrious, even if we deny 

* An Analysis will be found in the PhilosophiccU TrantaciUmt, toL c:dT. 
p. 125. 
t Macrid, Hiitoria Rerum Islamitiearum, 
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to it that wonderful virtue which it has for 
ages been held to possesa The ancient Egyp- 
tians did not permit its unrestricted use to 
Apis, lest, as they thought, it should speedily 
make him too fat and plethoric. Prosper 
Alpinus,^ in an elaborate treatise on kindred 
subjects, attributes to it a strikingly efficacious 
influence on the health of the population who 
drank it ; and at the present moment the people 
of the country, not merely the peasantry, but 
those of higher station, extol its beneficent 
qualities, and regard it as a valuable remedy 
for all diseases. 

To any one who, under other circumstances, 
and in another country, desired to lose no time 
in hurrying from point to point, a voyage like 
that up the Nile, might, as a mere patter of 
transit, seem a rather tedious affair, as the wind, 
although almost invariably favourable in winter, 
is not often sufficiently powerful to carry the 
boat at any great speed against the resisting 
current, while very frequently it dies away into 
a calm, leaving no other means of progress for 
days together than the use of the track-rope, to 

* De Medicina ^jfptorum, p. 20. Venice, 1591. 
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which the sailors attach themselves by bands 
across the chest, and so drag the 'boat slowly 
along the bank But however gently the daha- 
b^h may glide on, there will hardly be any 
complaint of monotony or dulness. The glo- 
rious brilliancy of a sky under which it is felt 
as a luxury merely to live, would itself alone 
tend, in a great measure, to dissipate any en- 
croaching feelings of weariness, while it also is 
not ill calculated to induce sensations of plea- 
sure from simply indulging in the dohe far 
niente. But there is no such lack of incident 
or resource that this need be placed as the chief 
enjoyment. It certainly is true, that a very 
large portion of the time is spent in probably 
an indolent attitude before or on the top of the 
poop-cabin; but then the attention may be 
thoroughly occupied sometimes by a book, or 
generally by the various scenes and objects in 
the panorama which, as it were, slowly slips 
past. If a breeze springs up, and the boats of 
some other travellers happen to be near, the 
emulation of the crews wiU sometimes conta- 
giously affect their masters, at least so far as to 
make them feel amused by the inspiriting rivalry 
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of race. In calmer weather the gi;in will, accord- 
ing as chances may occur, be in pretty frequent 
requisition ; and it is no slight advantage to 
have several retrievers on board, for when a 
bird falls, some one of the sailors will not wait 
to be asked to throw off the single loose garment 
which he wears and dash into the river after 
the game. Then, again, whenever inclination 
leads, you may, at a minute's notice, step on 
shore, and without delaying the boat, except 
on the few days when the wind blows fresh, 
rejoin her after having walked along the bank 
or inland, as far as you may be led by the in- 
ducement of simply taking exercise, of shooting, 
or of examining any minor point of interest, 
and visiting the villages for the sake of a little 
unintrusive intercourse with the people, to in- 
crease acquaintance with their habits of living 
and social economy. On the voyage up, these 
walks will rarely have for their object the in- 
spection of the monuments, save in cases when 
peculiar circumstances will render it desirable 
to take advantage of an opportunity, as this 
important and most interesting branch of the 
expedition can be £eu* more satisfactorily at- 
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tended to on the way down, when it is easier 
to ^calculate the disposal of days and weeks, and 
to proceed with direct reference to the investi- 
gation of the antiquities. These other excur- 
sions are more of a desultory nature, but are 
nevertheless particularly pleasant. To describe 
the usual features which they present, would be 
to go over a well-worn track, and to trench upon 
a field on which, as I have already said, I have 
no intention of trespassing. Perhaps also, it is 
hardly worth mentioning, that whether in Egjrpt 
or in Nubia, the dwellers in the mud villages 
with whom these strolls will bring travellers in 
contact, are nearly always ready to oflfer a kindly 
salutation, in so far as my experience goes, and 
to bear the inquisitive presence of strangers with 
an easy good-humour, at once becoming to them- 
selves and agreeable to their visitors. However 
desirable it may be to be provided against any 
contingency that may arise, it would be an ex- 
travagant mistake to view a diverging walk as 
an incursion into hostile territory; and, if I may 
again allude to my own as yet limited experience, 
I never met with anything but a courteous greet- 
ing and civility, except in one instance in the 
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neighbourhood of Sakkara, where a man who, 
backed by two others, authoritatively demanded 
backsheeshy and seized my donkey by the bridle, 
required to be rather seriously dealt with. Even 
they, it seemed to me, were more rude and 
stupid than disposed to be violent, although, 
perhaps, it was just as well to have the means 
at hand of bringing them to order. With re- 
gard to some of the more frequented places, 
everybody may expect to be more or less an- 
noyed by the officious obtrusiveness of a parcel 
of lazy idlers, anxious to screw something out 
of the strangers, and to be pestered by the vexa- 
tious clamouring of half-naked children for the 
perpetual backsheesh. 

In rambles such as these^ any man with a 
gun in his hand, and tolerafbly accustomed to 
its use, will have no difficulty in finding occu- 
pation for it, and for the sailor who, always 
ready to render any service, follows as a body- 
guard, armed with a stout stick, chiefly intended 
to play upon the heads of the more pertinacious 
of the dogs which rush out in regiments fipom 
the mud huts. Of actual game, in the ordinary 
limited acceptation of the term, there is no great 
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abundance, nor much variety. The list ydll 
perhaps be exhausted by the quails on the 
cultivated land, some snipes round marshy 
pools, and a few hares that require to be 
beaten up from tufted grass, where a snake 
may be the unpleasant substitute routed out 
instead. 

But if the actual game be scarce and rather 
difficult to find, birds of other kinds are exceed- 
ingly numerous about and near the river in the 
rich plains of Egypt. They are less so in the 
more rugged country to the south, where the 
sterile rocks of the desert circumscribe the valley 
within very narrow limits, and where the land 
productive of food is now of even smaller extent 
than the area would relatively admit. In the 
more fertile region north of the first cataract, 
pigeons are so extremely abundant, that they 
must rank in no unimportant d^ee among the 
grain consumers of the country. The Fellaheen 
(as the cultivators of the soil are termed) are 
now beginning to complain of the appetites of 
these insatiable hosts that prey upon the fruits 
of their labours, but, partly with a view to the 
guano, they treat them notwithstanding with 
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Consideration, provide them generally with 
houses, and, true to the principle of fatalism 
which pervades their lives, piously declare that 
Allah will send harvests suflScient both for his 
people and for his birds. The flights of pigeons 
are therefore incredibly large; and although, 
from the treatment which they receive, they 
have sometimes lost much of their wild nature, 
they are not so little able to take care of them- 
selves as to entrench them within the pale 
sacred to the denizens of poultry-yards and 
duck-ponds, while they are still suflSciently un- 
wary to cost no great trouble to approach them. 
It is very different with the wild geese, which 
are also extraordinarily numerous, and in some 
places often fly past in a solid compact phalanx 
of many thousands. Their very numbers seem 
to add to their vigilance, and they are just as 
discreet and alive to their own interests as these 
much maligned birds are always found to be 
at home on highland lakes or southern marshes. 
The wild ducks, which are of several species, 
are, in favourable positions, not nearly so diffi- 
cult to approach ; and on pools left by the Nile, 
where, I presume, they are not very frequently 

c 
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disturbed, it often requires no great stratagem 
to come near them. 

To name the many other frequenters of the 
margin of the river, such as plovers of various 
kinds, herons, and pelicans, would be to pre- 
sent a nearly complete list of the fauna of the 
country ; and although a naturalist in his strolls 
would come upon many characteristic specimens 
which he would be tempted to possess, it is only 
necessary here, in accordance with the object in 
view, to indicate those animals which are more 
commonly assailed, and whose presence may be 
said to form in some sort a feature in the ordi- 
nary pastimes afforded by the country when 
other graver pursuits do not, as they well may, 
engross both time and interest. 

The crocodiles also will hardly fail to come 
in for a slight share of attention now and again. 
They abound on the sandy islands, where they 
lie sleepily basking in the sun ; and many shots 
are fired at them from the passing boats. It is 
extremely rare, however, that they are killed, 
or at least that they are actually captured, and 
then only when the work of stalking them is 
regularly set about. I heard of no more than 
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two or three having been got by travellers last 
winter, which was a result probably equal to 
less than one per cent, of the bullets despatched 
with deadly intent, some of which, however, no 
doubt, took effect, although without securing 
the spolia opima. There is no difficulty in 
accounting for this very limited amount of 
success, even without making enormous deduc- 
tions, however necessary, on account of the 
many indifferent chances which are hurriedly 
embraced, or without assuming, however cor- 
rectly, a great degree of inexpertness on the 
part of the sportsmen. For the crocodiles 
almost never venture more than a few feet from 
the river, and generally are able, when occasion 
arises, to throw themselves in with one convul- 
sive bound, whether wounded or not, I had 
several good opportunities of seeing this, but 
particularly once, when being desirous to in- 
spect, as closely as possible, the peculiarities of 
the living animals, I crawled, under the guid- 
ance of a native hunter familiar with their 
haunts, to within about sixty yards of seven 
great monsters, stretched on the edge of a low 
sand-bank, with their jaws wide open to drink 
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in the warm balmy air, or to permit the good 
offices of the little bird which is said to pick 
the leeches from their throats. Directly the 
shot was fired which roused them very unex- 
pectedly, they rushed and tumbled into the 
river with wonderful rapidity and energy, daaih- 
ing up the sand with their tails ; and, including 
one which was asserted to have been hit, they 
gained their refuge almost instantaneously. It 
is said that when badly wounded, especially 
about the throat, they are unable to remain 
long under water, and are obliged to run in- 
sanely to and fro between the two elements 
for which they are adapted, thus aflfording an 
opportunity for finally despatching them ; but 
I strongly suspect that unless the ball is imme- 
diately fatal they pretty constantly manage to 
escape. 

With so many resources to occupy the hours 
of daylight, and with a plentiful supply of 
books, it will not be surprising that, with those 
who have not oppressed themselves by the 
common curse of travelling, a predetermined 
necessity for haste, the time should slip plea- 
santly away, especially in a luxurious climate, 
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SO well calculated to beget and sustain a placid 
equanimity, or even a buoyancy of spirits. Nor 
need another element of enjoyment so cher- 
ished by wanderers be wanting, the pleasure of 
keeping up the link that connects them with 
home. By leaving instructions with the banker 
at Cairo, letters will be forwarded by the native 
post, if wished for, as high up as Assouan, but 
more usually to Luxor, where they lie in charge 
of the very civil British Consular-agent who 
is stationed there duriug the winter months. 
Newspapers also will be sent up as opportu- 
nities may occur, either by succeeding boats or 
by chance steamers, and be deposited with the 
same Mustapha Agha. With respect to these 
last there generally prevails a very accommo- 
dating reciprocity among travellers; and the 
fortunate possessor of the most recent " Times" 
or " aalignani'' is pretty certain speedily to 
have several insinuating inquiries regarding 
his property. 

The arrival at Luxor (Thebes) after a voyage 
of probably three weeks, although sometimes of 
not more than ten days, will therefore be an 
agreeable break in consequence of the budgets 
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awaiting their often impatient owners. It is a 
very common and sensible practice to remain 
there for three or four days to take a cursory 
survey of the localities, and to form a general 
acquaintance with the nature and position of 
the wonderfully numerous remains, afterwards 
to be examined more at leisure and in detail. , 
A week more and Assouan will be reached, 
where some, chiefly those who started late, or 
who, to carry out some subsequent arrange- 
ments, think it necessary to limit their dis- 
posable time, terminate their upward voyage, 
contenting themselves with riding eight miles 
farther to see the rapids of the First Cataract 
and the Island of Philae. As a question of 
climate there does not seem to be, as I shall sub- 
sequently observe, any very decided advantage 
to be gained by journeying on into Nubia ; but 
after having come so far, few would like to turn 
back at the threshold of a curious and charac- 
teristic countiy, especially as the three or four 
weeks occupied in reaching the Second Cataract 
and returning to Assouan, will attractively fill 
up a portion of the period which, having consi- 
derations of health in view, it is proper to spend 
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in the southern latitudes so as not to come 
northwards too early. If, therefore, Waddee 
Halfeh be fixed as the destination, it will be 
well to choose a boat at Cairo with reference to 
that decision. For several of the larger ones 
either cannot or are not allowed by their owners 
to go up the Cataract, lest their size should 
cause them to be damaged ; and even were 
there no such objection, the delay (sometimes 
a week), trouble, and anxiety of dragging them 
over the rapids, are serious impediments. When 
such large boats are hired by a party who wish 
to go beyond Assouan, it is occasionally stipu- 
lated in the contract that they shall there move 
into others of smaller tonnage, and so continue 
their voyage. But this plan should never be 
thought of, for to be obliged to change at that 
place probably into one of the miserable ordi- 
nary trading craft, totally unsuitable, or, at best, 
rudely adapted for the purpose, would be to 
undertake a needless amount of inconvenience 
and discomfort, since it would be easily avoided 
by selecting originally a somewhat smaller da- 
habeeh, which could pass the rapids with ease, 
and which,* besides, would be more manageable 
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in getting over the frequently recurring sand- 
banks proportionally as the size diminished. 
Ab to this latter consideration, although of some 
importance, it would hardly be judicious, having 
reference to it alone, to crowd a party into more 
confined cabins than would otherwise be desirable. 
On arriving at Waddee Halfeh, a few miles 
under the Second Cataract, the large foresail is 
lowered, and the small triangular jib from aft 
is hoisted in its stead, for on the downward 
voyage the current and the oars are the chief 
dependence. It is then, after there begins to 
be a more direct call upon their exertions, that 
if any annoyance is to be experienced from the 
crew it begins to appear ; and as this is almost 
invariably found to happen to a greater or less 
extent, the Nile sailors have acquired a reputa- 
tion for being so troublesome that this has some- 
times been mentioned to me in England as a 
serious part of the alleged difficulties to be en- 
countered. The evil, however, has, I think, 
often been very considerably exaggerated ; and 
it is in no slight degree owing to a system which 
has crept in of giving the men a bacJcsheesh^ or 
present, at all the various towns o» the way up, 
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as a matter of coarse, instead of administering 
the rewards sparingly at first and retaining the 
greater proportion for distribution during the 
homeward voyage. So obvious is the common 
sense of this latter method, that every one who 
has been in the country will unhesitatingly re- 
commend successors to break through the pre- 
cedent which has somehow been established, and 
announce that intention at starting. But if this, 
by touching the self-interest of the crew, would 
tend greatly to prevent anything like insubor- 
dination, there is also a ready check, which is 
usually also a speedy remedy for the evil, should 
it occur. It is only necessary to appeal to the 
governor at the first town, whose mode of treat- 
ing such complaints is more^ summary than 
searching. I had occasion to wait upon one of 
those dispensers of Eastern justice, who only 
delayed to go through the ordinary civilities and 
to hear what was wrong, before uttering the 
rather sweeping deliverance, " Just name your 
men, and I shall have them well bastinadoed." 
This he accompanied by a grave twinkle of his 
bleared eye, and a grotesque pantomimic motion 
of his arm and finger ingeniously significant, 
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and highly edifying to the Eeis (captain) of the 
boat, who was present, and who, as standing in 
the place of the accused, had rather an unplea- 
sant interest in the governor's accommodating 
response. As the object was to assert the mas- 
tery, and not, if it could be helped, to insist 
upon a punishment rather revoltiug to our 
Western ideas, a promise of avoiding any such 
cause of offence for the future, accompanied by 
the Eastern symbol of submission — kissing the 
hand of the master, and laying it upon the head 
— was accepted ; and from that time the ten- 
dency to become insubordinate quite disappeared, 
without even leaving symptoms of sulky, smoul- 
dering bad feeling. It should be remembered 
that an episode of this nature, which unfortu- 
nately too often takes place, if mentioned with- 
out any additional statement, might give an 
unfair idea of the conduct of Nile sailors. The 
truth is, that individually they are, for the most 
part, very satisfactory people to have to do with. 
They cheerfully render you any personal service 
connected with ordinary intercourse, or on the 
inland expeditions in which some of them may 
accompany you ; and this not only ungrudgingly. 
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but also, so far as I saw, with ready good hu- 
mour. On board, one of them, under the tacit 
understanding of receiving some additional 
backsheesh^ may be pressed into the service of 
the cook, to aid in the humbler duties of the 
kitchen, and another of higher accomplishments 
will, under the inducement of a similar stimulus, 
be able to officiate in the place of washerwoman 
in the simpler mysteries of the art. 

The arrangements of the voyage after the 
boat's head is turned back towards Cairo, will 
naturally be made altogether subservient to the 
examination of the monuments which at short 
intervals stud the bank. They are nearly all, 
as I have elsewhere noticed, situated at no great 
distance from the river; and when they are 
beyond the limits of an easy walk, donkeys may 
always be had, their owners being generally on 
the outlook for visitors. 

Thus drifting from point to point, as much 
time may be spent at each place as may be com- 
mensurate with its importance, harmonize with 
the general plan of the voyage, or suit the re- 
quirements of any special pursuit, if such there 
be. With regard to invalids, there is almost 
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nothing of great interest a visit to which they 
need forego, from the moderate degree of exer- 
tion which wiU only be necessaiy. Individual 
feelings ought, of course, to dictate in the 
matter ; but perhaps I may be allowed to say, 
that these should not always be interpreted too 
freely, even if they seem to warrant unfettered 
action; for the natural desire not to sacrifice 
an opportunity, and the excitement of the mo- 
ment, might induce and sustain an amount of 
eflfort which in reality was too much. I have 
known forgetf ulness of this kind counteract and 
dissipate in a day all the marked benefit re- 
ceived during many previous weeks. It is par- 
ticularly worthy of remembering, that the hot, 
confined, and sometimes partially mephitic air, 
in the innermost recesses of extensive tombs, 
the Pyramids, or the great rock temple of Aboo 
Simbel, ought not to be borne long, or even in 
some cases at all, by those who have the search 
for health as their chief aim, however necessary 
it may be for others, desirous and able to gratify 
an enlightened curiosity, or engaged in anti- 
quarian research, to subject themselves to this 
species of endurance. 
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Where sanative considerations are foremost, 
and it is intended to make the very most of the 
advantages which the country can aflford, care 
will be taken not to come down to Cairo too 
soon, ere the less genial weather has passed 
away. With this view, no place oflfers such 
attractions to remain as Thebes. In the first 
place, the climate of the Thebais at that season 
seems to me as good as, if not superior to, that 
of any other district upon the river ; while the 
relics which render it so famous are so numer- 
ous and splendid, that no one need want occu- 
pation for the two, three, or four weeks which, 
according as there was time to fill up, could be 
spent there. 

But wherever in the south the necessary 
delay may be made, it will not be advantageous 
to arrive at Cairo earlier than the middle of 
March, as up to that period the climate can be 
enjoyed in greater perfection a few degrees 
nearer the tropics. Those who do not require 
to think of such matters, will of course ac- 
commodate their movements to suit their 
contemplated subsequent proceedings; but if 
they intend to cross the desert to Syria, it 
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is not usual to start much before the period 
named. 

. As for invalids, there will still remain a month 
or five weeks during which they may continue 
to enjoy the salutary influence of Egyptian air, 
before it becomes too hot for comfort, and for 
constitutions accustomed to lower temperatures. 
How this important interval is to be spent must 
be a subject for individual decision. Some 
might not see their way to any other course 
than living at one of the hotels in Cairo ; but 
in that case they should constantly escape 
beyond the precincts of the town, and pass as 
much of the day as possible in the neighbouring 
desert. It is there, in the stony wilderness, 
that whatever therapeutic virtue or pleasurable 
sensations are to be expected from a perfectly 
uncontaminated dry atmosphere, are to be sought 
^t the purest fountain; but instead of being 
able to benefit from it only occasionally or inter- 
mittently, it is well worth making an effort to 
live continuously under its influence. 

To do this there are no very great facilities, 
but these may be so far created, that people of 
delicate frame, who, in England, would regard 
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a semi-Bedouin life as the maddest proposal 
which could be made to them, will find no 
difficulty sufficient, except in special cases, to 
render it otherwise than prudent and highly 
advisable to undertake this new character for 
the sake of constantly breathing the exquisite 
and invigorating air of the desert. The ancient 
necropolis at the foot of the Pyramids of Greezeh 
will be the best point to fix upon on account 
of the remarkable interest of the locality, the 
shelter which if wanted can be found there, and 
the convenient distance from Cairo, whence 
supplies can thus be constantly procured. As 
for housing, the choice lies between two habi- 
tations, a tent or a tomb, neither of which 
looks very inviting in name. But under such 
a sky, a tent by no means implies the hardships 
usually associated with its character, and in 
ordinary circumstances, it will afibrd an ex- 
cellent abode which no one might hesitate to 
occupy. The strong breezes, however, which 
occasionally at the season in question sweep up 
or down the valley, rather exhibit its weak 
point, and during the few hours which they 
last, may, as I have felt, cause or threaten 
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annoyance vexatious in degree according to the 
hour at which it may happen. To have one's 
house blown down by daylight is not agreeable, 
although it signifies little with so pliant a tene- 
ment, which, when the wind falls, can be set up 
again none the worse for the disaster. But 
such a thing occurring in the middle of the 
night, it may easily be fancied, would be ex- 
tremely unpleasant. Now, during the month 
of March, such a contingency might possibly 
arise once or twice, as a gale which, if it did not 
upset, would render a tent for the time a very 
insecure dwelling ; and this is a chance to which 
it would be as well for invalids not to subject 
themselves. In this respect alone, therefore, a 
tomb would be preferable, while it possesses, 
also, another advantage, a much more equable 
and agreeable temperature. During the day 
a tent is apt to become intolerably hot, and the 
sun beatiug upon its roof will raise the mercury 
in a thermometer inside to a point, perhaps, ten 
or fifteen degrees higher than it would stand in 
the open air in the shade ; while, as it is per- 
fectly obvious that the canvas walls can retain 
no perceptible heat to give o£f after sunset, the 
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temperature at night will speedily fall, and 
nearly afisimilate itself to that prevailing out- 
side, even if it should happen to be chilly. 

In a tomb this is almost reversed, for during 
the day it will, if the sun is powerful, be found 
the coolest retreat, and at night it will afford 
the most comfortable abode. Of these cham- 
bers, excavated in the protruding crags, three or 
four have at different times been inhabited, and 
they do not, therefore, require many extensive 
preparations to suit them for fresh occupancy. 
The walls and ceiling to be newly white-washed 
with the clay of the district, the floor to be 
thoroughly swept and cleaned, the doorway to 
be fitted with a carpet or something more sub- 
stantial, are nearly all the essentials requisite 
before the few articles of ordinary tent furniture 
can be set in their places and possession be taken. 
Indeed, there is no reason why it should be a 
difficult matter to make .a decently comfortable 
domicile out of a room probably sixteen feet by 
twelve, and seven in height, other tombs ad- 
joining being allotted for the kitchen, servants, 
and donkeys. In saying this I am not surest- 
ing an untried experiment, as the thing has 

D 
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frequently been done not only by the robust, but 
by invalids with the best results. The Kev. 
Dr. Barclay, who did so in the latter character, 
having left England suffering from "severe 
chronic bronchitis in its most aggravated form," 
has described the sudden change which at 
Greezeh came over him, "as if by magic, so 
that, at the end of a month, he returned to Cairo 
in perfect health." * 

I have before said, that it might not suit 
everybody or every party to bivouack in such 
fiishion, but of this each can best judge ; and in 
striving to do so it should be borne in mind, 
that the realities of this mode of life are not at 
all the congeries of petty miseries which are 
apt to be associated with the idea of such an 
attempt. In fact, it is now so customary for 
Europeans to traverse the East, and their, per- 
haps, luxurious requirements are so well at- 
tended to, that ladies, beyond the mere fatigue 
at first invariably experienced from the unaccus- 
tomed motion of the camel, find it no hardship 
to cross the deserts, as they now frequently do ; 
which is, of course, a more enterprising pro- 

* MecUeal and Swffieal JowmeU (or October 1854. 
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ceeding than remaining stationary with the same 
or superior accessories. 

Certainly, where there is no material obstacle, 
I do believe it is much to be recommended that 
those who seek beneficial effects from the climate 
should go and reside in the desert, whether en- 
camping in a tent or establishing themselves in a 
tomb, as circumstances may decide. Thus, along 
with uncontrolled freedom, they will enjoy the 
advantage of spending almost their whole time 
under the open sky, breathing an atmosphere 
soothing, but yet, when slightly in motion, as 
it usuaUy then is, fresh and inspiriting as the air 
during a sharp frost at home, without its pinch- 
ing cold. Its dryness and consequent lightness 
(I mean to inhale) occasion this admirable pe- 
culiarity, which is marked by all, and has been 
the theme for an amount of enthusiastic eulogy 
hardly intelligible to those who have not per- 
sonally ascertained that grounds for the seem- 
ing extravagance really exist. In fact, its power 
to impart gratification to the mere act of animal 
existence is very remarkable; while its sana- 
tive influence, which theoretically could hardly 
be doubted, has often received the practical cor- 
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roboration of the happiest results. That its in- 
vigorating purity, as a recent traveller^ Captain 
Burton,* declares, " puts to flight a dire cohort 
of diseases," may or may not, as a tribute to its 
excellence in general terms, be capable of rigidly 
literal interpretation j but I have myself had 
occasion to hear of several specific instances, 
where the desert was supposed to have produced 
most beneficial effects. Individual cases would 
be a slender basis for general deduction ; never- 
theless, they are entitled to be regarded as en- 
couraging and confirmatory, especially when they 
do but realize the results which, to a greater or 
less extent, may not unreasonably be anticipated 
from the given conditions of climate and their 
concomitants. 

Besides taking up an abode at Geezeh, there 
is another way in which these may be sought 
It would be practicable to go out to one of the 
stations on the Suez road, and encamp beside 
it for the sake of protection, which at the pyra- 
mids is purchased from the Shekh of the neigh- 
bouring village, who is then responsible to the 
higher powers for the safety of those so living 

* Pilgrimatfe to Mwea, 
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within his jurisdiction. Could accommodation 
be obtained within the station-house, it would 
of course be far preferable to a tent; but this, 
I have been told, is not usually or at all granted, 
lest it should establish a precedcDt that might 
interfere with the Indian traflSc. In any case 
the inducement would not be, in every respect, 
overpowering; for although at such a spot, situ- 
ated miles from cultivation or from water, the 
characteristics of true desert air will be more 
decidedly present than at Geezeh, still at the 
latter place there is very much to occupy both 
time and thought, while at the former there 
is nothing of the kind. I mention this plan, 
notwithstanding, as worthy of attention, be- 
cause I regard it of such importance for in- 
valids, at the suitable season, to live during 
their residence in Egypt, as much as possible in 
the air of the desert rather than of the Nile 
valley, excellent though it may be, that I am 
anxious to point out any of the available means 
by which this can be attained. Indeed, to carry 
out this question farther, I am persuaded that, 
were we to form a speculative model scheme of 
the method by which the excellences, merely 
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as such, of the wonderful climate of this coun- 
try, would be best brought to bear on those 
requiring them, we should find that the rules 
deducible from obviously correct principles 
would not be in harmony with the present al- 
most inevitable practice. That is to say, instead 
of spending three or four months in a boat on 
the river, where the temperature falls lower at 
night, where there is a chance, however slight, 
of nocturnal dews or exhalations, it would clearly 
be better as a matter of theory, looking to me- 
teorological data alone, to pass no more time 
upon the water than was necessary for transit. 
In this point of view it would probably be de- 
cided that our ideal plan should be somewhat 
of the following nature. It would first imply 
that there should be good accommodation in 
the desert near Cairo, where invalids could stay 
from the end of October to the first of De- 
cember; and further, that there should be a 
similar resort at Thebes, also beyond the culti- 
vated land, to which they could betake them- 
selves from December to the middle of March, 
returning then for another month to their for- 
mer quarters. With regard to such an estab- 
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lishment at the latter place, Dr. Cumming has 
already hoped that it may one day exist for the 
benefit as well of Indian as European invalids ; 
and another traveller of livelier fancy, Mrs. 
Bomer, has sketched the Thebais, studded with 
the winter villas of migratory EngUshmen, draw- 
ing more fully on her prophetic faculty by 
adding descriptive advertisements for the use 
of' the future auctioneers and house-agents, to 
whom the possessors of those airy mansions 
shall intrust the disposal of their property. 

It may be worth noticing, that even at pre- 
sent, while the fabrics of Mrs. Komer's imagi- 
nation are as yet unquarried, it is possible to pro- 
cure the shelter of a dwelling on shore at Thebes ; 
but, under the circumstances, this is informa- 
tion more likely to be of use to the artist or 
archaeologist anxious to study at leisure the 
chief remains of the period when Egyptian 
power was in its zenith, than to the traveller 
with no such definite pursuit. Mustapha Agha, 
the British Consul's agent before named, has 
built a house in the ruins of the Temple of 
Luxor, which he occupies during the winter 
months, and in which he has two or three spare 
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rooms to be let for a moderate charge, if wanted 
by anybody, as they occasionally are. To those 
thinking of health, this place hardly ofifers such 
marked inducements as would render a resi- 
dence on land decidedly superior to a boat, for 
it is situated near the edge of the river, and is 
besides in too close contact with the unsavoury 
mud village which represents the ancient capi- 
tal of Upper Egypt. 

There was another habitation on the Goomeh 
side of the Kile, most honourably associated 
with the progress of research, having been for 
a time the quarters of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and subsequently of the Prussian Commission 
under Dr. Lepsius, as well as of other inves- 
tigators. It consisted of a chambered tomb 
in the rQck, admirably situated beyond, and 
elevated above, the alluvial soil, which Sir 
Gardner had converted into an excellent abode, 
flanked by various out-buildings. For long it 
remained in good condition, and was tenanted 
at intervals by strangers thankful for the rever- 
sion of so convenient a retreat ; but within the 
last year or two the people of the neighbouring 
hamlet have dismantled the whole, carrying 
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away doors and windows, so that now it would 
require a good deal of trouble to make the 
place pleasantly habitable again. 

But even were the facilities for sojourning in 
the Thebais much greater than they are, there 
would still, in the present state of things, be 
considerations in the way of taking advantage 
of them, arising from the means of conveyance, 
which would be almost certain to have some 
weight. For supposing a party to have once 
engaged a dahab^eh which would be necessary 
to take them to Luxor, to remain there during 
their stay, and then to bring them back, they 
might, after having been comfortably settled in 
her during a voyage of three weeks, feel dis- 
inclined to have the trouble of moving ; while, 
knowing that for ordinary purposes a fortnight 
might serve to familiarize them with Thebes, 
natural curiosity and the gipsy spirit would 
whisper, What a pity to leave a boat floating 
idly in the stream, with five hundred miles of 
unvisited country beyond, where the climate is 
equally charming, and where, among many 
seductions, there is but one drawback, itself cap- 
able of being greatly guarded against, the com* 
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parative undesirableness of passing the nights 
upon the river instead of upon land. 

In the event of a second or repeated visits — 
which many, if they can so manage, will find 
to be true wisdom — when the fascination of the 
previously unknown would in some measure 
have ceased to operate, it might occur to some 
to try whether they could not then contrive a 
domicile at Thebes, and reach it without re- 
quiring to hire a boat for the whole time of 
their absence from Cairo. It might happen 
that the steamers which at present make occa- 
sional trips upon the river, running up to 
Luxor in three days, would be found to answer 
this purpose ; but, as they only sail at uncer- 
tain times, they cannot be counted on. Indeed, 
last year the authorities expressed a doubt in 
autumn whether any would be sent up at all ; . 
and, as it turned out, there was, I believe, only 
one despatched about the first of January. 

The nature of these excursions, which have 
been practised for three or four years, was 
this : — When a sufficient number of passengers, 
twenty, thirty, or more, proposed to go, and 
gave their names at the Transit Office at Cairo, 
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the thing was organized. The entire charge 
was about £30, and the prescribed duration of 
the voyage to the First Cataract and back was, 
I think, thirteen days — one hour being allotted 
for one temple, three for another, two days for 
Thebes, one at Assouan to permit a look at 
PhilaB, and so on ; the whole trip being such 
a continued scramble that some persevering 
gentlemen, whom I met on their return, assured 
me they had never had such hard work in their 
lives. Now, however suitable a scamper like 
this might be for those who take a course of 
travelling as something to be got through with, 
it is certainly not to be recommended to those 
in pursuit either of pleasure, instruction, or 
health. For the latter these steamers are only 
to be thought of as temporary conveyances 
under such circumstances as have been dis- 
cussed, but in this respect they might be use- 
ful ; and those accustomed to the usual chances 
of travel, with little time at command, but 
anxious to see the general features of the Nile 
valley and the sites of ancient Egyptian greatness, 
might also find them a decided accommoda- 
tion. How convenient they might be for all, in 
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connexion with good housing at Thebes, and 
other progressive advances, need not be des- 
canted on, for such things are in the future. 

Looking then to the existing state of matters, 
there can be little doubt that, for any one 
intending to winter in Egypt for the first time, 
the usual boat voyage sketched in the preced- 
ing pages, is the obvious course to be followed. 
Under any circumstances this would have much, 
under the present it has nearly all, t6 recom- 
mend it. And if, in conclusion, I were shortly 
to sum up, and attempt by means of compa- 
rison to convey an idea of its nature in one 
aspect at least, I could safely say that travers- 
ing Egypt in this manner is far easier, in as 
much as there need be no racket or fatigue, 
and has a great deal more of a quiet domestic 
character than travelling in any other country 
I know. 

On the other hand there is a very general 
conviction that a large deduction from comfort 
is to be expected, from the amount of insect life 
incident to a sunny clime. On this point there 
used to be propagated very strong statements, 
the more forcibljr expressed from the too pal- 
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pable reason that, until lately, travellers could 
only procure such craft as were employed in the 
carrying trade of the river, and from which the 
process of cleansing had not, perhaps, expelled 
the more tenacious tenants, grown up safe from 
molestation from the crew who had previously 
shared the cabin along with them. The fact 
that the boats now to be hired are of a very 
superior class, will account for a great abate- 
ment of the nuisance. in question; at least, 
during last winter, I found with regard to 
myself and others whom I ventured to ask on 
this interesting subject, that we suffered greatly 
less than we had been prepared to anticipate. 
The assaults always seem worse at the outset, 
partly because the very idea of the thing is at 
first revolting, and partly, perhaps, because 
habit begets some degree of callousness. After 
all, the {^nnoyance is hardly greater than may 
be met with in Italy during the summer, and 
in a general way is so little oppressive that one 
rarely, if at all, now hears it gravely held up as 
a serious grievance. Indeed, although most 
people, apprehensive of restless nights, go into 
the country armed with Levinge's apparatus, 
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they find so little need to employ it that very 
commonly it remains in its original folds. It 
is, however, a desirable possession, lest at any 
time one should encounter the tormentors in 
virulence and force, when the most sensitive 
person, entrenched in this ingenious contrivance, 
can bid them defiance. Another luxury, but 
not necessary, is an air mattress. 

. The most troublesome of the insect tribe are, 
probably, the flies, which sometimes severely 
try the patience by their persistent pertinacity. 
Happily, they go to sleep, or, at least, to rest, 
about sunset, and as they repose, clustering 
antipodean fashion on convenient spots, he will 
be a virtuous man who can resist the tempta- 
tion of revenging the aggravations of the day 
in some such efi&cient manner as may have 
shocked humane readers of The Crescent and 
The Gross. 

Mosquitoes, in the winter season, are not 
numerous. They infest the houses in Cairo to 
some extent, but during the voyage on the river 
I rarely saw them on board, and subsequently, 
in the edge of the desert at Geezeh, they did 
not shew themselves at all. They are chiefly 
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to be dreaded at night as decided antisoporifics, 
but an inverted sack of net-work gauze, sus- 
pended over the head, and expanded above by 
rcircular wire, is an ;xcellent protection, and, 
as being less troublesome and more aiiy, might 
be substituted in place of the close curtains 
usually found on Eastern beds, save when the 
thirsty fiends are buzzing about in great strength 
and determination. These manifestations of 
vigour are reserved, however, for the hotter 
months. 

Such is an outline of the conditions under 
which a winter may be spent in Egypt — condi- 
tions which, in so far as they depend on human 
agency, will be constantly in course of that 
modification and amelioration consequent on 
the enlarging influx of sojourners, and the op- 
eration of the ever active spirit of progressive 
improvement. But if in the revolution of years 
another and a better fate than she now en- 
dures be in store for Egypt ; or if civilisation, 
struggling to redeem the penalties which the 
artificiality of life it induces has imposed upon 
its busy throng, should pervade the valley of the 
Nile, and seek, by gradually creating every 
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&cility, to turn its exquisite climate to the best 
possible therapeutic account ; if steamboats, far 
more numerous than now, dash through the 
"sacred river," and snugly-built hotels or 
sanatoria should arise upon its banks-it may 
still be a question, whether the increase of 
luxury will entirely compensate even the vale- 
tudinarian for the loss of freshness and freedom 
from constraint which now constitute so great 
a charm ; and whether the time may not arrive 
when the old homely life in the dahab^eh, with 
no jostling crowd or routine arrangements to 
detract from its quiet simplicity, shall be men- 
tioned with regret as among the unattainable 
pleasures of the past 



CHAPTER III. 



THE CLIMATE. 



In a country stretching through so many 
d^rees of latitude^ and possessing such marked 
physical peculiarities as Egypt, it is very mani^ 
fest that an identity in atmospheric conditions 
could not prevail from one end of it to the 
other. But it would not be more than an arti- 
ficial or approximate distinction to classify these 
under two divisions, the one appertaining to the 
Delta, the other to the Nile Valley, using the 
name in its more limited sense ; for this would 
imply the overlooking of gradations neither few 
nor constant. Nevertheless the diflference be- 
tween the winter climate of the seaboard and 
of the Saeed is suflSciently great to draw be- 
tween them at least a very trenchant line. 
With reference to the former it hardly seems 

E 
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necessary, considering the object of this chapter, 
to enter upon any lengthened inquiry, or to do 
more than allude to the chief features mani- 
fested at Alexandria. 

Jomard* remarked that " all phenomena, 
with the exception of hail and snow, follow 
there, as elsewhere around the Mediterranean f 
and he had even seen hail several times. Dur- 
ing the summer rain never or rarely occurs, 
but in winter it falls with some frequency and 
in considerable quantity, usually beginning to 
appear about the middle of November. The 
temperature then goes down materially, and 
unsettled weather to some extent is experienced, 
— a vague and general reference, beyond which 
I hesitate to go, not wishing to introduce long 
details referring to a part of the country of en- 
tirely subordinate interest in the point of view 
from which we are looking. 

With regard to autumn and spring, when 
travellers for and from the Nile generally pass 
through, I found, in the beginning of November 
and the middle of April, a mean daily average, 
on both occasions, of about 72®, with a remark- 

* Ddieripthn cTISgifptg, toL ztUL p. fflO. 
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ably small diurnal variation of not more than 
5°; and this, I perceive by a comparison of 

several other tables, may be regarded as the 

• 

temperature which usually prevails at those 
seasons. Strangers commonly feel this un- 
comfortably hot, in consequence of the exces- 
sive amount of humidity with which the air 
is saturated. And herein consists the grand 
imperfection in the climate of Alexandria. The 
warmth is not genial, but oppressive. The sun 
may, and does, shine with unclouded splendour, 
but the town is bathed in a subtle vapour im- 
perceptible to the sight, but rendering the very 
clothes one wears palpably clammy. It is not, 
however, necessary to be content merely with^ 
vague statement of this kind, since hygrometri- 
oal observations are capable of reducing the fact 
to numerical demonstration. Taking zero to re- 
present summer drought in Britain, Dr. Barclay 
found the air of Alexandria in the end of April 
and beginning of May, during a continuance of 
clear sunshine, to be as many as 15° damp.* 

Although certain hydrographical changes in 
connexion with the neighbouring lake Mareotis 

* Medical and Surgical Journal, October 18^4. 
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have taken place, there caa be little doubt that 
the same amount of moisture must have floated 
in the air in the time of such early authors gs 
Diodorus, Celsus, and others;* and yet they 
accord to the climate of this city the reputation 
of salubrity. I think, however, that most of 
those who now cross the Mediterranean in search 
of this quality, will hardly be content to stop 
at Alexandria to look for its full development 
under such circumstances, but, on the contrary, 
will feel rather anxious to escape from the in- 
fluence of such extraordinary humidity. I have 
already stated how agreeable and how marked 
is the change on moving to Cairo, the climate 
of which requires to be more carefully discussed. 
If we begin with November, when traveUers 
usuaUy arrive, I may first refer to a thermome- 
trical table appended, which I kept there from 
the 10th to the 27th of that month. While 
taking some observations of a more minute 
character, I was also desirous to record others 
which should in a simple, if not very precise 
manner, give an idea of the temperature ex- 

* Strabo, Ammianns MarceUiniui, and Qointos Onrtioi^ dted by Sir 
Gardner Wilkin8on.->i7. B. Egypt, p. 99. 
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perienced in the ordinary details of daily life. 
Accordingly, the instruments from which the 
raster in question was formed, were suspended 
in the darkest comer of a lofty bedroom on a 
second floor, the windows of which, having ex- 
ternal wooden blinds for the most part closed, 
had an eastern exposure, and were always open * 
during the day. These observations differ to 
only a remarkably small extent from others 
taken about the same hours at the same season 
in 1761, by Niebuhr,* with a thermometer 
placed in the shade in the open air, fronting 
east south-east ; but mine for 9 o'clock in the 
morning, show at each entry a temperature 4° 
and sometimes 6"* higher than that simultane- 
ously noted by Dr. Abbott,t his instrument hav- 
ing been situated in a room on the ground-floor 
facing the north, and every way constructed to 
be as cool in summer as possible. 

If, on examining these and other tables after- 
wards to be mentioned, a result were to be ex- 
tracted capable of affording, without professing 
minute accuracy, a general comparative notion, 

* VaifOffe en Jrabie, toI, L Appendix, 
t See Table in Appendix. 
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it might be said that the mean temperature of 
Cairo, at the period in question, is about the 
same as, or rather higher than, that of London, 
or the south coast of England, as at Yentnor in 
the Isle of Wight, in the warmest month of the 
year.* It is, however, scarcely necessary to point 
out, that meteorological deductions, simply ar- 
rived at from looking at statements of mean 
temperature placed in juxtaposition, are all but 
worthless and extremely apt to mislead, since 
so many conditions of atmosphere, as weight, 
drought, motion, go to constitute climate or 
weather as an integral whole. And even al- 
though science has placed in our hands the 
means of estimating those singly, so difficult 
is it to aggregate them all proportionally, and 
strike a balance based upon their relative values, 
that while the scientific differentiae of climates 
may be mathematically told off, the absolute 
existing results may be so intangible as to fail 
to be stated exactly by the most careful process. 



* The mean weekly temperature of London in the wannest season, as 
calculated from the observations of ten years, is 630.— Havilan^'s Climate, 
Weather, and Disease, Table I. And the mean temperature of Yentnor 
in August, as deduced flrom a Register of similar duration, is out of doors 
62.47% and in doors 6ff.21*.>-Martin's CUmaJte of the Underdif, p. 143. 
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Thus, to employ as an obvious illustration a 
case ia which there is no difficulty, the same 
degree of heat is very different in reality in 
Upper Egypt and in England, among other 
reasons from the hygrometrical diversity. 
Hence, in a question, which the present is not, 
of con^iarison between climates where broad 
salient distinctions are wanting, the attempt to 
arrive at precise definitions is often inconclu* 
sively futile. 

Whatever may be the discrepancies between 
an English August and November in Cairo, (and 
they are considerable,) the nature of the latter 
will be made tolerably apparent by the descrip- 
tive column of the register. Bright sunshine, 
with a gentle breeze, is the almost invariable 
characteristic. In early morning it feels some- 
times rather chill out of doors towards the end 
of the month, and a light fog, supposed to ori- 
ginate from the receding inundation, occasion- 
ally floats about, but the sun speedily dispels it 
and raises the temperature. The heat is rarely 
distressing even at midday, being usually plea- 
santly subdued by the north winds which pre- 
vail. Bain has appeared in this month, but the 
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circumstance is highly abnormaL The artificial 
peculiarities present in the town itself, arising 
from its construction,have already been reviewed, 
and these should be borne in mind in connexion 
with a survey of its climate during a more ex- 
tended portion of the year, which it seems pro- 
per to add here, as some, not wishing to%roceed 
farther, may come to think of Cairo as a resi- 
dence for the winter. 

Throughout that season a clear sky is still 
the most common feature, but it is not so in- 
variable ; and the temperature continues falling 
with singular constancy until about the begin- 
ning or middle of February, when the turning 
point is reached, and a rise nearly as gradual 
commences. I am enabled, by the courtesy of 
Dr. Abbott, to present a register of thermome- 
trical observations made by him at Cairo last 
winter under the circumstances before described. 
Having been taken at 9 o'clock in the morning, 
they exhibit this decline only with reference to 
that hour ; but an idea of the relative fall in 
the temperature of the whole day may be ob- 
tained by comparing Niebuhr's tables contain- 
ing three diurnal entries, one of which for Ja- 
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nuary 1762 appears in the Appendix. "Ffom 
among those kindly placed at my disposal by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, I also print another 
register for the same month kept by him in 
1822 ; and a collation of these three with each 
other, verified and confirmed in their general 
outline as they are by other sources, will show 
with tolerable exactness what mid-winter in 
Cairo is, with the exception that neither exhi- 
bits the lowest night temperature, which will 
sometimes range from 35° or under to 40°.* 

In December, the mornings and evenings 
begin to be decidedly chilly, and, until spring 
comes round, fires at night are occasionally had 
recourse to. The other portions of the day are 
for the most part very pleasant, with the sun suf- 
ficiently powerful to produce agreeable warmth ; 
and the occasions when a different state of mat- 
ters prevails, are by no means numerous. Taking 
an average of six years, at various intervals, 
between 1762 and 1856, 1 find that, from the 
middle of ITovember untU the middle of April, 

* See Mr. Spencer Wells' Notes in British Association Report, 1850, 
p. 45. Dr. Barclay gives the minimum temperature in the first week of 
January 1853 as 57^ but his instatiment cannot have been exposed in the 
op«i air. 
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raia appears on about fifteen days and nights, 
chiefly in January and February ; but on the 
majority of those the fall is confined to a few 
drops, or some light showers. The accompani- 
ment of hail is experienced once or twice, but 
not every season ; and frost is a very rare pheno- 
menon, occurring, when it does, before sunrise. 
Continued fogs are uncommon ; but disagree- 
able and boisterous, if not always cold, winds 
are more frequent visitors. 

Although the winter climate of Cairo may, 
therefore, take high rank, it is greatly inferior 
to that of the upper country; and this fact, 
combined with the other attractions there, and 
with the desirableness of leaving a populous, 
above all, a populous Eastern city, gives prepon- 
derating weight to the advantages of embarking 
on the Nile, and seeking a more southern lati- 
tude. 

By commencing the upward voyage towards 
the end of November, a continuance, speaking 
generally, of the same, or superior weather and 
relative temperature, as characterize that month 
in Cairo, may be secured. This will be seen to 
have been the case last year, by reference, in the 
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Appendix, to my tables for the voyage, which, 
after consulting all accessible data, I have every 
reason to believe represent the ordinary state of 
things. like those of my thermometrical ob- 
servations at Cairo which I have printed, these 
also are designed to represent familiarly the 
temperatures to which the traveller will be sub- 
jected, with reference to the conditions under 
which he lives ; and I insert them, conceiving 
that they will better suit the present purpose 
than notes based on more precise meteorological 
formulse. 

The instruments from which this register was 

« 

kept were placed in a small unoccupied cabin, 
and secured against a cross partition away from 
the side of the boat, and, as far as possible, out 
of the influence of draughts, and direct or re- 
flected rays. The two windows were nearly 
always open during the whole day, from a short 
time before the morning observation until after 
that for the night ; but the sliding wooden lat- 
tice-blinds were often shut, and a canvas awn- 
ing or curtain, which dropped from the outside, 
was down. 

It will be seep, that the chief discrepancy 
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between those tables and that for November in 
Cairo, consists in exhibiting a temperature du- 
ring the day quite as high, or higher, but in the 
morning lower. This, to some extent, is owing 
to the fact that the morning observation on the 
Nile was noted half an hour earlier) but the 
chief cause is to be sought in the change of 
situation. It is very plain that, assuming the 
power of the sun to be a fixed quantity, the 
same degree of warmth at night or until the 
air gets heated for the day, as will be main- 
tained inside a substantially built house on dry 
land, cannot be expected in a boat on a river. 
The actual proof may be very simply expressed. 
On moving from the hotel at Cairo to a boat 
in the stream at Boolak, the position of the 
mercury at mid-day was found to be the same, 
while at nine a.m. it was 6° lower. But the 
truth is so self-evident from the different nature 
of the structures, that it is hardly necessary to 
point out the additional explanation, that the 
temperature of the Nile during the day being 
often 10** or 12'* lower than that of the atmo- 
sphere in the shade, and lower still than that of 
the surface of ground unclothed with vegetation, 
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the water, particularly as it is in rapid motion, 
must at night tend to influence considerably 
the stratum of air in contact with it. The rea- 
son why this is not manifested on the evening 
observation, is partly because by that time the 
fall for the night had not been fully developed, 
partly because the heat which all parts of the 
boat had acquired during the day was operating, 
and partly also because the occupants sat in an 
adjoMng cabin. 

But although the first column of my table 
shows a considerable variation as compared with 
the second, it by no means represents the lowest 
point to which the mercury nightly falls. Mr. 
Wells found the mean of minima, recorded by 
a registering thermometer during a Nile voyage 
in 1849-50, to be 45°; and a register in the 
Appendix, kept by Lord Haddo, the use of 
which he has had the goodness to allow me, 
will show that in the month of January 1855, 
between Negadee, below Thebes, and Ibreem, 
near the Second Cataract, the mean temperature 
at seven o'clock in the morning, about the coldest 
hour of the twenty-four, was 48°. The fact is, that 
the difference produced in the open air shortly 
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after sunrise is immense^ and rapidly brought 
about ; and the inference seems to be, that how- 
ever excellent a virtue the practice of early rising 
may be, invalids need not be afoot too soon, al- 
though those who like a good opportunity for 
brisk exercise, or have work to do, will enjoy 
the cool of the morning. In connexion with 
this point, it is also very desirable to mention a 
specific circumstance recorded by Lord Haddo : 
that at seven a. m. on *the 10th of January, 
when one thermometer, suspended outside the 
window, indicated a temperature of 41**, the 
lowest point reached in his table, — another in- 
strument, hanging inside the cabin, marked 51°. 
The general difference between the two at sun- 
rise was six degrees in favour of the latter ; and 
during the day the mercury stood at the same 
height in both.* 

As a considerable portion of the observations 
now under view relate to Nubia, it may be 
remarked, that the part of that country lying 
between the First and Second Cataracts offers 
at the proper time a climate, the continuation, 
as it were, of that of Egypt. It does seem the 

* Lord Haddo's MS notM. 
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natural sequence to float on nearer the Equator, 
if a point could be fixed at which to turn with 
the season, and so to say, follow the ebb and 
flow of fine weather. But I am not certain that 
it is absolutely essential to pass the Bapids in 
search of such a spot, or, at all events, looking 
to the sources at command for forming an esti* 
mate, that by doing so any marked superiority 
over Upper Egypt is likely to be found. In- 
deed the winds which in winter blow with more 
or less, but tolerably uniform force, along the 
whole valley of the Nile, sometimes seemed to 
me to acquire in Nubia the unpleasant nature 
of a draught, from the hills of the desert ap- 
proaching so near the margin of the river ; al- 
though, on the other hand, there are on that very 
account several places where suitable shelter can 
be found, if ever the breeze rises to such an 
uncomfortable pitch, which it will occasionally 
do, as to whirl along with it the light drifting 
sand. 

But if the question of actual superiority may 
be doubtful, there are other inducements, re- 
ferred to in a former chapter, which will 
decidedly turn the scale ; and it is only neces- 
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sary to add, that those who propose going into 
Nubia should take care to be away again at 
all events before February is far advanced. 
The heat in the middle of the day then begins 
to be intense; and even to the north of As- 
souan, on one remarkable occasion, the 25th of 
January, I have had a thermometer indicating 
132° in the sun. 

Before proceeding to any farther remarks on 
the climate of the upper country as a whole, I 
would note here one more extract in the Ap- 
pendix, from another valuable table of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson's, on account of its bearing 
on a previous discussion as to the special cha- 
racter of the Thebais. It will there be seen 
that any one reaching: that district as early as 
the end of November might encounter a mid- 
day temperature a few degrees too high to be 
altogether pleasant, or, remaining as late as the 
middle of March, would meet with the same 
disqualification to a still greater extent. 

Reverting now to our general summary of 
the weather to be experienced during the winter 
in course of the movements ordinarily imder- 
taken and commenced at the proper time, little 
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need be added to that which will be found else- 
where in these pages. An almost, if not alto- 
gether, unbroken succession of bright cheering 
days, the sun and zephyr-like breezes acting 
in delicious harmony — such is the exchange 
for northern snows. At noon the heat will 
sometimes, but rarely, be too great. In the 
morning those not engaging in active motion 
ought to counteract any sensation of chill by 
wearing a thicker coat or other outer dress imtil 
the sun has attained some power. 

Of the evening the same might be said, but 
after sunset darkness so quickly supervenes that 
all will then be under cover, save when seduced 
forth by the marvellous beauty of the heavens 
beaming with stars, or to witness the weird 
effect of the astonishingly vivid moonKght, 
glistening sadly on the columns of the ruined 
temples. 

High winds are not common, and they sel- 
dom last long. Even the light breezes, with 
marked regularity, die away at night, just when 
they can be spared, being no longer necessary 
to join in pleasing combination with the warmth 
of the sun. Throughout the whole season in 
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question the air-current flows with hardly inter- 
rupted steadiness from the north. The hot 
breath of the Khamsin, blowing from the 
south and south-east, does not regularly set in 
until May, but premonitory warnings of its ap- 
proach may be felt for a few hours, once or 
twice, not oftener, towards the end of March 
and in April. These visitations have need to be 
rare and transient, for while they last they are 
intolerable. The strong parching wind, with 
its lambent craving for moisture, makes the 
skin dry and rigid ; and the impalpable dust, 
its never-failing accessory, obscures the sun, fills 
the air, and penetrates every crevice. The effect 
of the Khamsin on the temperature may be 
estimated by noting that on the evening of 
the 2d of April, when it blew, the mercury 
stood, according to my register, sixteen degrees 
higher than at the same hour on the previous 
night. 

If such be the hatefiil character of this scourge 
ere yet its virulence has gained vigour, it may 
well be regarded as one of the strongest reasons 
for leaving Egypt sufficiently early to avoid 
being subjected to its full development, when. 
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with slight intermission, it keeps its sway for 
about fifty days, as its name imports. 

Bain is another phenomenon of still more 
rare occurrence during the Nile voyage. In 
1864-56, Lord Haddo,* between the beginning 
of November and April, saw only a slight fall 
on the 15th of December, and a few drops on 
the 8th of March ; and in my tables for last 
winter, from the 10th of November to the 5th 
of March, (the date of returning to Cairo,) it is 
likewise recorded not oftener than twice — on the 
8th of February as a trifling shower, and on 
the 16th, as having lasted for two or three hours 
in the morning. And in truth, rain is quite as 
unusual in the upper country as these facts 
would indicate, f Occasionally, however, it 
falls with much greater violence, % if not more 
frequently. Dr. Gumming, in 1838, experienced 
one of these outbursts at the First Cataract, 
accompanied by hail ; and in 1843, Professor 
Lepsius witnessed, at the same place, a nearly 

• ICa Letter, 20th September 1850. 

t Poooeke had been " told that there, in eight years, it had been known 
to rain but twice very hard fur half-an-honr." — Travelt, i. 189. 

I The aooounts of ancient travellers concerning extraordinary tempests in 
Egypt are collected by Nordmeyer — Calendarium JEg. CEcan,, pp. 12 et seq. 
See Hengstenberi^ t^ffVPt and the Books of Moses, Notes by Taylor, p. 10. 
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similar discharge in the shape of a thunder- 
storm which " rolled down the valley as far as 
Cairo, and covered it with floods of water such 
as had scarcely been remembered before." * It 
may here be remarked, that disturbances of the 
electrical equilibrium, even of a trivial nature, 
do not seem, as a rule, to happen more fre- 
quently than once, if at all, in course of the 
winter; and it is mentioned by Ayme, that 
during two years he heard only a single clap of 
thunder, so faint as to escape the notice of 
several persons around him.t 

The extraordinary immunity from damp 
which in all ages has characterized Upper 
Egypt, is brought into prominent contrast by a 
glance at any comprehensive tabular statement 
like that presented to the British Association 
by Mr. Vivian,J extending from 1842 to 1856, 
which defines the annual average of days on 
which rain falls in England to be one hundred 
and seventy. A relative absence of other mani- 
festations of humidity was to be expected, but 

♦ "Utteriftcm, Egypt, 119. 
t D^terip. dPEgypie, i. 135. 

X On the Meteordofftf Of South Devon, 4rC', read ftt the Cheltenham 
meeting thii year. •. 
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it is nevertheless surprising that, even on the 
river, night dew is very seldom deposited. I 
only twice detected it perceptibly on the deck 
of the boat 

As data for this part of the subject, I might 
have inserted in my register columns shewing 
the hygrometrical conditions, noted at each 
observation, as evinced by the difference between 
a wet and dry bulb thermometer. But having 
found by several experiments that instruments 
situated in such a position as that in which I 
have described those to be placed, are, under 
certain circumstances, apt to give somewhat 
fallacious differential indications, I have thought 
it as well not to print them, especially since 
they would but serve to establish a well-known 
fact, the remarkable and uniform dryness of the 
atmosphere. It is the existence of this property 
in an extraordinary degree which has preserved 
to this hour, in all but their original freshness, 
the water-colour paintings in tombs whose 
antiquity must be calculated by thousands of 
years, and enabled vestiges of equally ancient 
periods to resist the common law of decay, even 
although they were not less perishable than 
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bread, fruit, grain, fragments of animal food, 
and the various personal appliances of a refined 
and luxurious people. So marked is this quality, 
that even its simple results are quite astonish- 
ing, as, for example, the great rapidity with 
which a piece of wet cloth or other retentive 
substance will lose its moisture; and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson mentions, somewhere m one 
of his numerous works, the curiously illustrative 
circumstance, that writing paper kept in the 
Upper Country will, at the end of three years, 
begin to shrivel and crackle. 

Mr. Wells * has remarked of the period over 
which his notes extend — from the 6th of De- 
cember 1849, to the 16th of March 1850— that 
the mean weight of water in a cubic foot of air 
in Egypt was 4-3 grains, in England (at Green- 
wich) 3 grains, but that, in consequence of the 
lower temperature, the mean additional weight 
of water required to saturate a cubic foot at 
Greenwich being only 4-lOths of a grain, while 
on the Nile it was If grains, the air in the latter 
case was in reality 10 per cent, drier. Mr. Wells' 
hygrometrical observations having been taken 

* Brit. Abb. Report, 1850, p. AS, 
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by means of a wet and dry bulb thermometer 
suspended in a cabin, my own experience, 
abeady alluded to, of similar instruments simi- 
larly situated, leads me to suspect that their 
differential indications might not, on all occa- 
sions, exhibit absolutely correct results. It is 
also well to point out, with reference to the 
amount of humidity specified above as present 
in the air of England, that the registrar's re- 
port on the health of Marylebone rates the mean 
weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air during 
August 1856 at 5-45 grains, and as high as €40 
in the early part of the month. The mean calcu- 
lated for the last six years by Mr. Vivian is 34. 
In the desert, the air, as might be anticipated, 
is still drier than on the Nile. Taking zero to 
represent summer drought in England, Dr. 
Barclay found his hygrometer show a mean of 
7*5 degrees of dryness, when sailing between 
Thebes and Assouan, from the 17th to the 23d 
of January, while the mean was 12-2 in a tomb 
at Geezeh, for a corresponding number of days, 
from the 13th to the 19th of March, the tem- 
perature at both periods being very nearly 
Identical, and the same bright cloudless weather 
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prevailing. My own observations being entirely 
corroborative, it would be useless to cumber 
those pages to find a place for them. 

But although the desert air is thus desti- 
tute of humidity it is far from being harsh or 
irritating; and, on the contrary, its peculiar 
character, at once soothing and inspiriting, is 
the theme of constant eulogy. I have already 
written so fully on this subject that it only 
remains now to refer to the^ portion of my 
register kept in a tent at Geezeh, and to glance 
at the conditions of weather awaiting the tra- 
veller at the termination of the voyage on the 
river. By returning to Cairo about the middle 
of March* he will find a temperature and a 
sky very much the same as he left there in 
November. A high wind will not perhaps be 
so unusual ; and towards the end of March, or 
in April, one or two showers seem commonly 
to fall. When rain does appear I have noticed, 
both in Egypt and Syria, that it is always 
accompanied by, or rather produces, cold, in 
consequence of the rapid evaporation. 

* For the spring period at Cairo compare with the varioos sources already 
referred to, short tables for 1820 by Caillaud — Voyage d MeroS; and for 
1836 by Bxmegg&t— Seise in OriecherUand, Unteregypt, 4re., toL L p. 211. 
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With reference to my table containing the 
readings of the thermometer at Geezeh, it is a 
scarcely necessary caution to premise that these 
observations are not applicable in a general 
point of view, — since it would be difficult to se- 
lect a more entirely inappropriate shelter than a 
tent, for instruments designed for common me- 
teorological purposes, — but they are specifically 
intended to show the temperatures maintained 
in such a habitation. The mid-day observation, 
it will be perceived, is omitted, simply because 
it would have exhibited a completely fictitious 
state of matters. When noted in the open- 
windowed cabin of a boat it really represented, 
or very closely approximated, the actual exter- 
nal temperature in the shade ; but the nature 
of a tent is such — ^particularly when, as was the 
case with mine, it is not provided with an ar- 
rangement in the top for ventilatory circulation 
— that, about noon, under a powerful sun, a ther- 
mometer inside will indicate ten, fifteen, or as 
much as twenty degrees higher than if exposed 
in the open air away from direct rays. Even 
in the morning observation the eflect of the 
sun's beams, warded off only by a roof of canvas 
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and cotton, begins to be very apparent about 
the middle of March, as will be seen by a com- 
parison with Dr. Abbott's register, the contem- 
poraneous entries in which are often ten and 
sometimes fourteen degrees lower than mine. 
At night, on the other hand, a tent will be con- 
siderably colder than a more substantial dwell- 
ing — occasionally so much so as to be rather 
uncomfortable; and this circumstance, combined 
with other considerations now and formerly ad- 
verted to, seems to decide that a tomb, properly 
prepared, would be the preferable abode. 

Such, with special regard to their mode of 
life, is a survey, I fear tedious, of the atmos- 
pheric conditions to be anticipated by visitors 
to Egypt, from the first of November to the 
middle of April. There is no pressing reason 
why they should not prolong their residence 
three or four weeks later, but the rapidly in- 
creasing heat, the more frequent blasts of the 
Khamseen, the advantage of having some time 
to spend in an intermediate temperature before 
returning to a northern home — all unite to for- 
bid too long a delay. 

If we now review the main- features of the 
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climate which the Nile Valley offers for the 
winter, we shall recognise its grand excellence 
to consist in exquisite genial equability, com- 
paring day with day, and its chief defect to be 
a great, although steady, diurnal variation of 
temperature as between day and night. This 
defect, however, is more theoretical than of ac- 
tual importance in practice. Even at present, 
with no other habitation than a boat or a tomb, 
it can be almost completely guarded against by 
avoiding exposure after nightfall ; and were 
there houses that invalids could live in for part 
of the time in the Saeed, and for a part iu the 
latitude of Cairo, the nearest approach to cli- 
inatal perfection that the earth can afford, 
according to the standard of definition now 
before us, would probably be attained. 

Another prominent advantage is the certainty 
with which the same conditions may be counted 
on year after year. Such untoward contingen- 
cies as the wet or cold seasons which ever and 
anon blight the hopes of invalids at most of the 
places recommended for winter residence, caus- 
ing most miserable disappointment, are, it may 
be confidently stated, unknown in Egypt. Take 
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for example the south of Spain. Admiral 
Smyth* records that, in half a centory, the 
annual rain-fall at Gibraltar had ranged &oni 
14'6 to 62*87 inches ; and I have noted from 
the official tables kept at the Grovemment 
establishment, that last year, the worst ever 
remembered in that part of the world, there 
fell 77*897 inches of rain from August 26, 
1855, to June 1, 1856. 

Turning, on the other hand, to Egypt, after 
comparing the meteorological notes of very 
many observers, and consulting all the data 
which I could discover, the conviction cannot 
be avoided that the uniformity of atmospheric 
phenomena is almost unvarying. And if we 
look along the tradition of ages we perceive the 
same general harmony prevailing. The equa- 
bility of the climate is a matter for praise when 
Herodotus gives us the first glimpse of the 
country. Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny follow in the 
same strain. The early poets point their epi- 
grams with allusions to Egypt, where the 
plants, says TibuUus, do not pray Jove for rain. 
A not less numerous phalanx of later travellers 

* ne MddUemmecoi, p. 217. , 
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testify in more prosaic fashion to the same 
facts. Expers imhrium is the language of 
Mela : abaden matmotarsh (it never rains) is 
the answer, all but literally correct, of a modern 
inhabitant of the Upper Country. 

Two of the books of travels, written in the 
shape of Journals, which I have examined, 
might, at the first glance, seem to dissent from 
this unanimity, and to indicate that their au- 
thors had fallen on different times. I have 
found the explanation, however, to lie in the 
form of the narrative. Diurnal statements, on 
any wide subject of observation, must naturally 
be progressive, and, if made at an early stage, 
are liable to be hasty generalizations from a too 
limited experience ; while, on the other hand, 
being the reflex of temporary impressions, apt 
to derive their colour from immediate relative 
associations, they may not always be reliable 
guides in matters of fact of the kind in question. 

Although I am more especially alluding to a 
work published by Mr. A. St. John twenty-two 
years ago, I do not intend altogether to apply 
this criticism to it, as another element comes 
into play to clear away the discrepancy. In 
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his first volume, Mr. St. John gives a somewhat 
indifierent character to the weather on the Nile ; 
but on looking to the date df the passage, and 
the latitude in which he wrote it, it is at once 
apparent that he had not started early enough 
to get sufficiently high up the river before mid- 
winter, and was still in close proximity to Cairo, 
This it is which reconciles his rather deprecia- 
tory preliminary sentence with an enthusiastic 
declaration in the second volume, that, " to a 
traveller in a climate so warm and delightful, 
the golden age is no fable/'* 

But indeed this digression, for the purpose of 
inquiring the truth as to apparent fluctuations, 
is nearly supererogatory, for if there be one point 
well ascertained, it is that, to say the least, these 
are very unimportant. In all this region, the 
grand characteristic undoubtedly is the manner 
in which the weather closely adheres, as it were, 
to one routine course. A striking instance of 
this, as relating to Abyssinia, was mentioned to 
me by Dr. Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem, so well 
known in connexion with Missionary enterprise 
in that country. Every year, during his resi- 

* E^tfpt and Mohammed AU, vol. iL p. 211. 
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dence there, three days of heavy rain occurred 
at a stated time in November, and not a drop 
more from September to March ; and this, he 
learned, always happened annually at precisely 
the same period. 

Whatever may be the state of matters in this 
respect in those distant windings of the valley, 
with which here we have nothing to do, there 
are the best grounds for the opinion that, with 
regard to Upper Egypt, there is, so to say, a 
standard almost identical in each succeeding 
procession of the seasons * any considerable de- 
parture from which is highly extraordinary. 
To assert that each and every year is the pre- 
cise counterpart of the other, and that no dis- 
turbances of so well-poised a balance ever take 
place, would be to state probably a supernatural 
proposition. But all research goes to establish, 
that deviations from the ordinary tenor are ex- 
ceedingly unusual, and that when such do occur, 
they are not of a sustained or cyclical character, 
but paroxysmal and evanescent, while even these 
manifest themselves only at long and indefinite 
intervals. 

* 866 M. Cont6ll6 in th6 Diterip. dPEgypU^ toI. xix. p. 4^7. 
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In pointing out the general deductions to be 
drawn from the foregoing facts, it is not by any 
means intended to discuss at length the medical 
theories respecting the influence of certain con- 
ditions of climate on specific maladies. In the 
present state of knowledge it seems to me that 
this species of inquiry, whenever it professes 
to define minute formuleB, and attempts to go 
beyond a few broad general principles, merges 
the character of a scientific investigation in a 
mere statement of individual opinion. Vague, 
however, as the study of climatology may be 
when sublimated to a degree which it cannot 
as yet bear, it is perfectly clear, not only from 
simple physiological laws, but from unmistak- 
able experience, that various forms of disease 
are, directly or otherwise, beneficially acted upon 
by atmospheric agency, or, at all events, that 
living in a genial natural temperature removes 
one obstacle to the comfort of the valetudina- 
rian, if not also to his restoration to health. 
Invalids themselves innately feel this. Longing 
to breathe the fresh air with freedom, as a bene- 
factor and not an enemy, they sigh for a cloud- 
less sky, the life-giving warmth of the sun, 
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a buoyant atmosphere, and consequent relief 
from that confinement and restraint which the 
weather of a British winter, even in the most 
favoured spots, to a great extent involves. 
Those who have to complain of general deli- 
cacy, induced perhaps by a severe illness, or 
those who suflfer from any aflfection of the re- 
spiratory organs, are especially conscious of this 
feeling, the one in the hope of being placed in 
circumstances less calculated to counteract the 
vital forces, the other from similar reasons, but 
also in the expectation of avoiding specific ex- 
acerbation of the weak point : and physicians 
are, it may be said, united in advising both 
classes, with certain reservations, especially as 
to the latter, to seek more favourable climatal 
conditions. To find those many foreign lands 
have been and are resorted to ; but in balanc- 
ing their relative merits it will always be well 
worthy of consideration whether, for cases such 
as are alluded to, the advantages offered by 
Egypt do not greatly preponderate over those 
presented by any other accessible country. 

It would be beyond the scope of these pages 
and the competence of the writer to ofier any 
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opinion regarding the phases of illness likely to 
be benefited by a winter on the Nile ; but from 
the pronainence of the subject, and the number 
of those unhappily interested in the question, 
there is some inducement to advert for a mo- 
ment to the diverse views entertained as to the 
propriety of recommending a residence abroad 
in pulmonary consumption. There is, with the 
exception about to be mentioned, perfect una- 
nimity in approval of this course of treating 
the preliminary symptoms or earlier indications 
of this disease; and with respect to the prudence 
of adopting the same mode of procedure in cases 
where further grades of development present 
themselves, each naturally ought to be consi- 
dered according to its individual circumstances. 
But it is not the diflferences of judgment that 
necessarily must arise with regard to these last 
to which I refer, I allude to the broader theo- 
retical distinction, to the position maintained 
by some, that whatever may be the benefit of 
change of air within the limits of the coun- 
try of the patient, change of climate is not 
expedient in regular phthisis. I confess that, 
viewed as a substantive proposition, I have not 
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been able to discover much force in the argu- 
ments which support this doctrine, except in so 
far as they relate to those whose strength might 
not be adequate to the exertion, — a point on 
which, as I have just stated, there is no dispute 
on the general merits. It, no doubt, is the fact 
that consumption is a disease of the general 
system, and is not to be met simply or suffi- 
ciently by anodyne applications to the organ 
where it exhibits itself, in other words, by 
furnishing a balmy atmosphere for the lungs, 
although that is by no means an unimportant 
element It is also probable that by removing 
a man from his native country, for which his 
organization has been especially adapted, and 
placing him in another, you may interfere with 
the balance of nature, slightly it may be, but 
perhaps deleteriously, if you do not supply 
countervailing advantages; and such a hypo- 
thesis might be conceived to have some validity 
as applied to many of the places frequented by 
invalids, with cUmates different from their own, 
still very inferior as a standard of excellence, 
and having peculiarities especially trying to the 
stranger. Indeed, I am not quite certain that 
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this is always suflSciently thought of in sending 
the delicate to climates of medium superiority ; 
but even allowing full force to the objection as 
applied to some of these, the elements of the 
argument are most materially altered when 
Egypt is in question, since it, at least, must be 
classed in a very diflferent category. For there 
are to be found conditions of atmosphere so 
exquisite and equable that they are not only 
admirably adapted to soothe and strengthen 
irritable respiratory apparatus, but are also 
singularly calculated, both by their own pro- 
perties and by the concomitant opportunities 
which they afford, to aid the improvement of 
the general health, and so to strike at the root of 
the evil. In the first place, the absence of any 
excess of humidity, the balmy, but not unfre- 
quently, and especially in the desert, gently 
bracing air, form a combination exceedingly 
favourable to the building up of the frame ; 
and when it is considered, that with scarcely a 
variation the same characteristics are constantly 
present, that day after day, with probably no 
exception, the whole time from eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning to sunset, may be spent 
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in the open air, with just as much exercise as 
may suit the ability or inclination of each per- 
son — ^that the attention is always agreeably 
occupied by the wonderful monuments, the 
novel features of the country, or the incidents 
of the voyage — when all these circumstances 
are considered, it will be seen that it is not easy 
to conceive of any series of practicable condi- 
tions more conducive to the establishment of 
health, and certainly, that no such series can be 
met with at home. 

Again, it is worthy of remark, that the na- 
tives of Egypt and Nubia suffer from phthisis 
to a remarkably small extent. Not, however, 
that any argument bearing upon the subject 
before us can, strictly speaking, be deduced 
from the fact, although it is very much the 
habit to reason after that fashion ; for, grant- 
ing even that these races enjoy comparative 
immunity from the disease in question, does it 
follow that they derive this advantage from the 
climate alone ? or is it from their mode of life ? 
or from each harmonizing with the other, and 
so doing no violence to an equilibrium adapted 
for a given order of things ? While, on the 
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other hand, to recur to a physical law already 
touched upon, can it be maintained, without 
reservation, that foreigners, who bring with 
them constitutions and habits suited for, or 
formed in, other countries, are, if well, to re- 
main so ? or, if labouring under a specific ma- 
lady, to receive benefit or be cured, simply be- 
cause the natives are exempted from a similar 
visitation ? As an abstract proposition, mani- 
festly this cannot be maintained ; and the cli- 
mate and relative advantages must stand upon 
their own merits, as I have before implied, and 
their health-giving properties be judged not 
precisely with reference to the indigenous po- 
pulation. 

Nevertheless, as this reasoning does not alto- 
gether apply conversely, and as, however delight- 
ful the climate of any region might be proved 
to be, an invalid, or one suffering from chest- 
disease, might naturally hesitate to seek it, were 
the inhabitants notoriously sickly, or decimated 
by consumption, it will be of some interest to 
notice shortly what seems to be the true state 
of matters in this respect, even although no 
positive inference can, per «e, be accurately 
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deduced therefrom on one side or other ; for, if 
the results named really existed, they might 
be owing to vitiated habits of the people them- 
selves, to the circumstance of their remaining 
all the year round in a country to which inva- 
lids should resort only at a chosen period, or to 
other causes patent or supposed, in no way 
affecting the temporary sojourner. 

As for the general sanitary condition of the 
population at present under consideration, all 
observation, it is believed, unites to corroborate 
the prima facie evidence afforded by the well- 
developed frames so universally common among 
them, and to confirm, at least in some points of 
view, the reputation which has descended from 
the days of Herodotus. His very flattering tes- 
timony,* however, that they were, with one ex- 
ception, the healthiest people in the world, must 
now at least be interpreted within certain limits. 
The dictum may still perhaps be true of the 
adult population under ordinary circumstances, 
for, among them, there seems to be a surprising 
absence of common ailments, and of sickly in- 
valids. Nor is this at all incompatible with the 

* Herod, ii. 77. 
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fiu^t, that they sometimes saflfer frightfully firom 
those epidemic scx)iirge8, which indicate peculiar 
external sanitary conditions of a temporary, and, 
to some extent, preventible nature, rather than 
vitiated constitutions on the part of the victims. 
In short, M. de Chabrors summary is probably 
correct — ^ With an almost equable tempera- 
tore, and with a sky invariably serene, Egypt 
can suffer only fix>m a small number of diseases, 
but these are for most part terrible." ^ In the 
Delta, particularly in the town of Alexandria^ 
and in Cairo, plague and cholera occasionally 
commit the most fearful ravages ;t and travel- 
lers will do well to avoid the country when these 
are prevalent, for few would care to run so se- 
rious a risk, and to follow, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the example of one of the most 
popular of Eastern wanderers. It is remarkable, 
that these pestilences rarely penetrate to the 
Saeed ; and sometimes even when the Gairenes, 
and the inhabitants of that district, are falling 

* Ikscrip. d^nnpti, t. TiL 41 

t ISfTpt is not ak»e among winter roBortB in HabOity to TidtationB of 
this nature, to which the warmo' regions are peculiarlj suhieci. While 
I write, cholera has just ceased to lage with mon than Eastern Tiolence 
in Madeira ; and, two years ago, the same pcetilenee derhnatetl the popa- 
UUioaof Malaga, and sc ou rged, in an eq»ecial degree, the eoaslB of the 
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in thousands by the plague, those living three 
or four hundred miles higher up the river do not 
feel the deadly weight of its presence. 

Smallpox also has raged with epidemic fury, 
as, did the disease once find a footing, might be 
expected from the habits of the people, the want 
of medical care, and the existence of almost every 
facility for the spread of an infectious malady. 
On such occasions the children suffer dreadfully ; 
but, indeed, at all times the mortality among 
them is, I am led to believe, excessive : and this 
is probably always the case in semi-civilized com- 
munities. In Egypt the miserable attenuated 
forms of the infants carried astride on their 
mothers' shoulders, unwashed, as much from 
indolence as from a superstitious dread of the 
evil eye, and hardly struggling with invading 
myriads of flies, give little promise of power to 
resist any attack, however slight, against their 
seemingly frail tenure of life. It is really one 
of those paradoxes which puzzles everybody, as 
Miss Martineau remarked,* how creatures so 
withered and fragile should grow into such 
muscular and well-formed men and women as 

* Eattem Lffe, Patt and Present. 
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are to be seen on every side. And even after 
they have passed beyond mere babyhood, they 
are still, as a general rule, for a time rather 
puny in appearance, although in reality pos- 
sessed of an altogether unexpected degree 
of strength and capacity to undergo fatigue. 
When not more than six or eight years old 
they are already familiarized with labour ; and 
I confess that, when carrying on some excava- 
tions near the Pyramids of Geezeh, I was greatly 
surprised by the activity and endamnce of a 
band of more than twenty about that age, sent 
to me from the village, who trotted along all 
day in constant succession, with little baskets 
on their heads, filled with sand and debris from 
the tombs. 

Living in a climate productive, it may be said, 
of physical precocity, where girls are married 
and the mothers of children at twelve or thir- 
teen, it is natural that longevity should be 
quite exceptional. A peasant woman of five- 
and-thirty or forty is a grim wrinkled crone, 
and a man of sixty-five or seventy is decid- 
edly uncommon. Such at least was the con- 
clusion to which my own inquiries led me ; but 
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it is rather staggering to find Francis Alvarez* 
declaring, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, that he had seen in Ethiopia powerful 
men at a hundred and fifty years of age ; and 
that in Egypt there were more old men than 
in any other country on the face of the earth ! 
Whether this should be read old-hoking, I do 
not know ; but in any case, another statistical 
vagary which follows, that " from the excellence 
of the climate the women bring forth,'' it is to be 
presumed as a matter of course, " three or four 
children at a time," shakes our faith in the 
trustworthiness of our guidcf The truth is, 
that in his day the licence allowed to, or as- 
sumed by, those who discoursed of foreign lands 
was wildly excessive. Innumerable instances 
are to be met with in the literature of the 
period ; and if one might be selected as a com- 
panion sketch, it would be the preposterous 
announcement made in a grave history of Peru 
by Chieza, a cotemporary and countryman of 
Alvarez, that in the Island of Hispaniola chil- 

♦ Coi\ferencei of French Virtuosi, p. 92. 

t It iB proper to add, that another writer of a rather more precbe school. 
Prosper Alpinus, likewise asserts the longevity of the Egyptians, and de- 
votes a chapter to the discusBion of its causes.— De Medieina Egyptortun. 
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dren with horns were an interestiDg feature in 
the community. 

Again, the population of Egypt have had 
other detrimental circumstances to contend 
against. The intermarriages of near relations, 
which is constantly and extensively going on— 
practice and the law enjoining that it shall be 
so, by giving to every man the power to claim 
as a right the hand of his cousin-german — 
should, in proportion to their frequency, operate 
in inducing deterioration of race, if our modem 
interpretation of physiological phenomena be 
correct. But it is remarkable that there is at 
least no evidence of anything of the sort, but 
rather the reverse, in the admirable physique 
which has been already alluded to as being so 
strikingly common. It is also an extraordinary 
fact, that on Egyptian soil in the earliest times 
the closest intermarriages took place, namely, 
between brother and sister, as an established 
custom.* To what extent it prevailed may 
probably never be ascertained; but every 
gleam of information connected with the sub- 
ject would be of great interest and importance 

* WiUdnson'k Andent EsfVP^ioM, ^1854,) toL it p. 224. 
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from its bearing on various anthropological 
questions. 

Further, the deep degradation into which 
the country has sunk, and the dire exactions to 
which the natives have been subjected by am- 
bitious, tyrannical, or rapacious rulers, were 
hard to bear. The extent of their woful in- 
fluence can in some sort be estimated if asser- 
tions confidently made be even approximately 
correct, that, chiefly from this cause, the popu- 
lation diminished during the first thirty-five 
years of the present century, from four millions 
to less than two.* Certainly the sufferings of 
the Egyptians in the earlier portion of the bril- 
liant but harsh reign of Mohammed Ali must 
have been of unparalleled severity ; but I have 
learnt with pleasure from those who knew them 
in those evil days, and who see what they are 
now, that their condition is considerably ame- 
liorated.- Even if, however, some of their woes 
have been mitigated, they are still dreadfully 
borne down, and the lot of the Fellaheen is 
unspeakably miserable. But I must not enter 
upon the stimulating subject of the infamous 

* Olidckm's Memoir on the CoUon qfB^t, p. 9. 
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internal polity which, as it daily unfolds itself 
before the eyes of an observer, excites the deep- 
est indignation ; neither is this the place to do 
more than name the excessive taxation, at once 
overpowering and unnecessary — unnecessary 
because, after paying his ordinary troops, his 
tribute to the Porte, and every item of govern- 
ment expenditure, the Pacha, as I have been 
told by the very highest authority, has, as liis 
personal income, spent chiefly in absurd military 
display, a surplus of two millions sterling a year, 
being about one-third of the whole revenue, 
and a sum, especially when derived from such 
a country, extravagantly inordinate, and fax 
outweighing the privy purse of the sovereign of 
the wealthiest kingdom of the world. 

To return to the conditions of health: data 
beyond individual experience do not exist for 
defining the precise standard or ascertaining 
accurately the relative frequency of various ma- 
ladies ; but dysentery and ophthalmia are suffi- 
ciently prominent to point them out as the 
marked diseases of the country. It is, however, 
extremely unusual, as far as I could learn, that 
winter visitors using common prudence are se- 
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riously attacked by either, although the natives 
suffer severely from being subjected constantly 
to the great producing causes — exposure, ina- 
dequately protected, to the chill of night, or to 
incessant great changes of temperature and 
dank exhalations, by no means the products of 
unavoidably natural influences, but incident to 
the construction of their towns and villages 
from the great cities downwards. Dysenteric 
affections are said to commit great havoc among 
the children ; and it is well that a liability to 
some derangement of the alimentary apparatus, 
which very commonly manifests itself to stran- 
gers on first coming to Cairo, should be known 
to them, that they may have recourse to some 
simple treatment at once, and so, as I am led 
to believe is nearly invariably the case, shake 
off their discomfort immediately, and avoid the 
risks of neglect. The silk scarf which it is the 
local fashion to wear round the waist is a pre- 
caution not to be despised. 

With regard to ophthalmia, it needs no sta- 
tistics to show any traveller how extensively 
it prevaila Volney* frequently observed out of 

* V(^fageml^frieet en Egtfptet pendant 17B3-M-S5. 
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a hundred persons who might pass him, twenty 
quite blind, ten having only one eye, and twenty 
more whose eyes were either inflamed, purulent, 
or aflfected in some other way. Although I 
should hesitate to say that those proportions 
represent the existing state of matters, as ap^ 
plied to the whole population, the pervading 
presence of the disease is most striking. It is, 
however, remarkable that now it is hardly 
known in that terrible form which scourged the 
European armies during the great struggle on 
the banks of the Nile ; and further, it is sad 
to think that, humanly speaking, the down- 
trodden Egyptians might be, under a humane 
government, almost entirely saved from the 
mutilation or deprivation of the most precious 
of man's external senses ; for the application of 
sulphate of zinc subdues the ophthalmic symp- 
toms with nearly unfailing success, and with 
marvellous rapidity. The chief officer* of a 
military hospital at Cairo found that, with rare 
exceptions, his very n^umerous patients were 
cured without loss of the organ, and in a very 
few days, by this simple treatment. A supply 

* Pnmer in CnmoiiBg'B Notes <ffa Wanderer^ voL U. p. 31. 
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of SO invaluable a specific ought therefore to be 
an essential with every traveller, not only lest 
he might require to use it for himself, but that 
he may be able to administer it to the sufferers 
on the banks, who, pointing to their streaming 
eyes, invoke the healing aid of the Frank — or to 
any of his boatmen who may be attacked, when 
he will be surprised, as I have been, by the 
wonderfully speedy and beneficial effect pro- 
duced by the lotion, and gratified that he can 
so easily dispense a real blessing. 

If we revert now to the other point already 
incidentally noticed, the place occupied by pul- 
monary consumption in Egyptian nosology, we 
shall find some slight discrepancy in the evi- 
dence, more apparent, however, than real. 
But be that as it may, the facts, while exceed- 
ingly favourable, will not, in any case, warrant 
the impression sometimes vaguely and perhaps 
unintentionally conveyed, that this formidable 
disease is altogether wanting among the people 
of the middle and upper country. So compre- 
hensive a predicate does sweep beyond the 
mark, although there cannot be a doubt that 
cases of phthisis are, to say the least, far less 

H 
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numerous than in any portion of Europe. Even 
M. Pruner,* after twelve years' service in the 
hospitals and practice in Cairo, where, were 
there any taint, it might be expected to mani- 
fest itself prominently, admits this to be his 
belief, while disposed, at the same time, to take 
a higher estimate of the number than others 
who have attended to the subject. 

Clot Bey, in particular, whose opinion, based 
upon the experience derived from his position 
and long residence, is entitled to weight, affirms, 
from having during fifteen years met with very 
few cases among the natives, and even these 
doubtful, that the indigenous population of 
Egypt sufier very slightly indeed from the 
malady in question — the Nubians and Abyssin- 
ians in their own rugged homes still less so— 
but that those of the latter who are settled 
lower down the Nile as slaves or otherwise, 
become its prey in great numbers.f This re- 
markable circumstance is supposed by Clot Bey 
to be chiefly accounted for by their removal 
from a tropical to a more temperate latitude ; 

• Topographie M^dicale de Caire, p. 58. 
t Aperfu O^&ral sur VEgyjAe, iL p. 2A0. 
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but there is considerable forqe in M. Pruner's 
suggestion, that a very powerful cause is to be 
found in their change of habits — a transition 
from an almost nomadic, certainly unfettered 
life, to a greater or less degree of domesticity — 
a transition not unfrequently from freedom to 
slavery. Immigrants, on the other hand, from 
more northern latitudes, namely, from Europe, 
who have established themselves numerously, are, 
by a concurrence of testimony, as little, if not less 
subject to pulmonary phthisis than the natives ; 
while, of those foreigners who have come with a 
tendency to that disease, or even afflicted by it, 
many have, according to the experience of both 
Clot Bey and M. Pruner, in the former case 
lost that tendency, or in the latter been im- 
proved and " often cured/' 

Further, it may be stated, that the observa- 
tion of several other residents, competent, from 
the circumstances under which they are placed, 
to form a judgment, has been confirmatory of 
the general immunity from consumption. 

Nor does the accumulated experience of more 
recent years fail to corroborate these alleged 
beneficial efiects of a residence in Egypt on the 
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constitutions of invalid visitors. Those who 
have found it a matter of interest, and have had 
opportunities, to make inquiries on the subject, 
must have perceived this; and any one who, 
having been in the country, has met the various 
travellers who repair thither from considerations 
of health in the course of a winter, must have 
been struck with the generally unanimous tone 
of their testimony. Their numbers, as yet, are 
not large, and their ailments are, chiefly, either 
general delicacy, aflfections of the chest and 
throat, or rheumatism ; but it is rare that they 
have not to tell of improvement nearly always 
considerable, sometimes radical. And even in 
the cases where this has not, apparently, been 
so, there is never wanting the ready declaration 
that instead of a struggle of doubtful issue 
with the weather, as would have been inevitable 
at home, the winter had, in that respect, been 
passed in perfect enjoyment. In short, there is 
but one voice when the climate is in question ; 
for no one, whether well or ill, if familiar with 
more northern winters, can fail to be struck with 
its marvellous character, or to speak rapturously 
of its delicious and unvarying brilliancy. 
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While describing the meteorological condi- 
tions of Egypt, and alluding in a general way to 
their influence, I have no intention of trenching 
on the province of medical science, assuming 
a position which professional men themselves 
hesitate to occupy, and incurring a respon- 
sibility such as the most eminent among them 
do not lightly undertake, — the responsibility 
involved in advising a sufferer to betake himself 
three or four thousand miles from England, 
much more in loosely urging indiscriminate 
recommendations. Still I cannot help observ- 
ing, that for those invalids who are to leave 
home, and particularly to leave Britain, for the 
south of Europe, in search of a warm and 
equable winter, it would apparently be the ' 
prudent course, where other objections are not 
present, and especially where a sea voyage of 
greater or less duration might be deemed de- 
sirable, to cast their eyes towards a climate tl\e 
best attainable and the nearest approach to 
ideal perfection, perhaps, that exists. It would 
at all events be no longer a question of com- 
paring the often necessarily delusive metereo- 
logical tables, and discovering how many cold 
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depressing days would have to be eDcountered, 
or how often rain was to be expected, at each of 
the frequented places in Europe,* for in Eg^pt 
every day is warm and balmy alike, and rain, 
by a little manoeuvring, may probably never 
be seen. In particular, it seems rather anomal- 
ous to go such a distance as Italy, and stop 
short of the very country to which the old 
Boman physicians, finding it superior in cura- 
tive advantages to their own, were in the habit 
of sending many of their patients-f Indeed, 
with regard to the Italian Peninsula, it might 
not be diflScult to endorse the opinion of Mat- 
thews, in his once celebrated Diary ^ ^* that to 
go there with the hope of escaping the winter 
is a grievous mistake/' % 

Nor, on the other hand, is it unworthy the 
attention of those who contemplate a more dis- 
tant pilgrimage, namely, to Madeira, one of the 
West Indian islands, or elsewhere equally re- 



* Eren at Malaga, the finest climate on this side of the Meditermnean, 
rain falls on forty or furty-five days of the year, — probably a low arerage 
estimate, ei^peciaUy if compared with the information which I haye re- 
ceived regarding last season. — ^Dr. Francis On the Climate of Malaga. 

t Pliny, in alluding to this practice, stoutly contends that (he air of a 
stinking resinous forest is a better remedy still ! — L. Ixxir. c. 4. 

X Diarp of an InvaUd, toL i. p. 83. 
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mote, whether Egypt might not judiciously be 
substituted. It certainly holds out one among 
many inducements which is peculiarly its own, 
and such as none of the other sanatoria. Borne 
to some extent excepted, can at all afford. Its 
splendid ruins, not more venerable than mag- 
nificent, not more interesting as historic monu- 
ments than grand in artistic effect, supply at 
once an additional charm to the country and 
a worthy object to occupy the mind of the 
traveller; while they are so situated that, 
with certain restraints, not, of course, affecting 
strong people, they may all be visited with 
perfect facility and within the limits of short 
and pleasant daily excursions from the river. 
Again, it should be recollected, that by being 
confined to one spot in a southern latitude, it 
may be found that if the mean of warmth 
required be that prevalent in the two months 
of mid-winter, the end of autumn or early 
spring may be too hot, or vice versd. But 
on the Nile one can avoid this contingent dif- 
ficulty, in consequence of possessing a range 
of sixteen degrees of latitude, 8® from Waddee 
Halfeh to Cairo, and 8° back, and by so timing 
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the ascent and descent as to be within the Tor- 
rid Zone about the first of January, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo (30° north) by the be- 
ginning or middle of March. Nor is this choice 
of position and of temperature gained at the 
cost of the ordinary fatigue and inconvenience 
of transit, for it is the latitude, so to say, that 
moves past your dwelling. In other words your 
boat is your house. In her you are comfortably 
established : she is your settled abode like the 
floating cottages of the Chinese: she moves 
slowly up the river and slowly down, and there 
is no more disagreeable evidence of the progress 
than the ever-varying succession of new scenes. 
Neither is this constant variety to be under- 
rated among the other advantages. It is surely 
something for those who have health to gain to 
find their strolls almost daily including a new 
country, and extending, whenever inclination 
may lead, to fresh objects of interest, instead 
of being confined to the few paths or drives 
around any of the frequented English, Contin- 
ental, or other hibemacula — thronged when the 
sun breaks forth by many unhappy sufferers, 
who thus meeting daily, congregated together, 
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and passing in review, act, as I have occasionally 
seen, upon those among them of nervous tem- 
perament, almost as depressingly as the perio- 
dical inspection of an hospital might do. 

All or any of these remarks will not be re- 
garded as approaching the empirical heresy 
that here at last, in presence of the landmarks 
of primeval civilisation, has been discovered the 
universal panacea, the sovereign remedy even 
for diseases long deemed the most intractable; 
and nothing I have written will, it is hoped, 
lead any one to fancy, that according to my 
notion, every invalid has only to spend a winter 
or two on the Nile to regain his former vigour. 
To look throughout the compass of the world 
for any conditions of atmosphere possessing a 
virtue so infallible, would be a pursuit not less 
vain than to search for the rejuvenating spring 
of the fairy tale, or renew the attempts of me- 
diaeval alchemy to eliminate an elixir vitce. The 
sickle is not to be turned aside with such un- 
varying success. But thus much, and thus 
much only can be said, that whatever benefit 
is to be expected from climate in certain forms 
of disease is, in all probability, more likely to 
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be met with in Egypt than elsewhere. Sir 
James Clark, writing from even the smsdl 
amount of evidence then available to him, is 
more than within the mark when avowing his 
conviction, that those requiring an atmosphere 
dry and warm can in no part of Europe find 
^^ those qualities prevailing in so eminent a de- 
gree during the winter as in Upper Egypt/'* 

And even if the high ground of curative in- 
fluence be to a great extent kept out of view, 
as, from the nature of things, applicable only 
within certain restricted limits, it is still surely 
sound philosophy for an invalid, if not in a con- 
dition where reason forbids, to look to a land 
possessing a winter climate in which he may 
absolutely revel, and partake, amid objects of 
surpassing attraction, of whatever enjojrment 
such external circumstances are capable of im- 
parting to him. 

* On the Influence of Climate, p. 262. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



INCIDENTAL INFORMATION. 



The particulars of the various routes to Egypt 
may be so easily ascertained by reference to the 
ordinary sources, that it is hardly necessary even 
to indicate the three main lines — from Trieste 
a passage of five days, from Marseilles of seven, 
and from Southampton of fourteen. Of these 
the last is decidedly preferable as a mere ques- 
tion of conveyance, from the superior comfort of 
the large steamers of the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Company. With well ventilated cabins, 
attentive servants, and liberal management, 
these ships present every reasonable mitigation 
of what to many are the inevitable miseries of 
a sea voyage ; and, as in ordinary weather the 
most inveterate landsman rarely suffers longer 
than two or three days at the outset, if so much, 
it matters little in that point of view whether 
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be is on board for a week or a fortnigbt, wbUe 
tbe fresb pure air of tbe sea is, after a sbort 
probation, enticing to most people, and to in- 
valids is an invigorating agent not to be de- 
spised. 

It is only unfortunate, ' tbat to obtain a pas- 
sage by one of those boats in autumn, it is 
indispensable, in consequence of the throngs 
proceeding to India and China at that season, 
to secure a place as early as three or four 
months beforehand ; which implies a degree of 
precise pre-arrangement not always practicable, 
and quite impossible for those who could not 
decide what their winter movements were to be 
even ere the summer had fairly commenced. 
Whether the vessels of the new overland Aus- 
tralian line, to come into operation in a few 
months, will have the same pressure on their 
space at that period of the year remains to be 
seen ; but the probability is, that their accom- 
modation will not be less rapidly engaged for 
the through traffic to the Southern Colonies. 
In that case one or other of J;hese Companies 
would in all likelihood find it their interest to 
despatch regularly an additional steamer to 
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Alexandria about the middle of October, as 
already is occasionally done, and so meet the 
wants of the now numerous and increasing 
band anxious in autumn to reach points on this 
side of the Isthmus of Suez. 

The allusions in a former chapter to the hire 
of boats, and the terms of dragomans, will be 
nearly a suflScient answer to the natural desire 
to know something of the disbursement required 
during a winter in Egypt. The expense of tra- 
velling in that country must, in accordance with 
the common saying, bear relation, just as else- 
where, to individual tastes and requirements. 
It may be made to amount to very much more, 
but I do not see how it can easily be estimated 
at less than a guinea a day, classing the whole 
period of residence together. Until recent years, 
a far smaller sum even than this would have 
sufficed, but the advance in prices has of late 
been progressive generally, and, as regards the 
needs of travellers, has been particularly marked. 
The chief cause of the increased outlay is the 
superior class of boats, the greater demand for 
them, and the profits or wages of dragomans 
and other servants, arising from the more sjrste- 
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matic manner in which the voyage is now set 
about. The rise in the value of provisions, which 
the natives think exorbitant, must also have had 
some influence, although not perhaps veiy im- 
portant, as the products of the country are still 
remarkably cheap. A Nile sailor feeds and 
clothes himself, and maintains, or helps to 
maintain, his wife and family from his earn- 
ings of not more than £j or £8 a year, as com- 
puted in our money. No doubt his wants are 
few and simple. Bread made of a coarse grain 
called doora^ is his daily fare — sometimes eaten 
with a few dried dates, often with no other 
accompaniment than the sweet water of the 
river, but generally, for the evening meal, soaked 
into a paste with lentil-soup seasoned with 
onion and salt. His ordinary dress is not more 
luxurious, and consists of a loose cotton tunic 
bound round the waist by a cord; but when 
enjoying his holiday ashore, he wears a more 
finished costume, the chief externals of which 
are a graceful dark flowing robe, covering a 
close-fitting garment embroidered on the breast, 
a snowy turban, and even a silver ring. All 
these superfluities he is able to possess ; and he 
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can, besides, spend a considerable proportion of 
his scanty pittance in tobacco, and the mild 
dissipation of the coffee-shop, in consequence of 
the necessaries of life being purchasable at so 
low a rate. 

When the time arrives to leave Egypt, it will 
be too early, even were it desired, to return to 
England ; but many seductive paths are open 
to fill up the interval. They who have come to 
prosecute the ordinary course of Eastern wan- 
dering, will cross the desert to Sinai, Petra, and 
Palestine — an undertaking which, as usually 
entered into, requires a considerable degree of 
vigorous strength. It is a journey, nevertheless, 
which if managed with care and prudence, might 
be accomplished by many in a delicate, if not 
too feeble state of health. The motion of such 
dromedaries as are now to be hired being nearly 
always complained of as exhausting, and being 
undoubtedly intolerable at the outset, is one 
great barrier. It certainly is possible to ride 
on hoi*seback ; and a friend who did so, found 
the expedition by no means harassing, as he 
was able, on the back of a well-trained arab, to 
accomplish the day's journey in five or six hours 
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at an easy foot pace ; only it required an addi- 
tion of eight camels to his caravan to carry 
water for two horses. 

If in this way, or trusting to " a ship of the 
desert/' as the Bedouins poetically name their 
faithful slave, the fatigue of traversing the 
sandy wastes should not be re&^arded as a fatal 
objection-then the stem grandeur of the wil- 
demess, the marvellously pervading gratification 
of sense and soul so constantly avowed as the 
product of the vivifying qualities of the air, 
even by travellers not usually guilty of rhap- 
sodical exaggeration — the associations of the 
sacred mountain — the realities of the rock-cut 
temples — all unite to form an aggregate of 
temptation not easily resisted. 

Nor is the subsequent ride through Syria less 
alluring. Almost every step is along the track 
of some reverend history. The name of every 
spot is a talisman hardly requiring the aid of 
fancy to animate each scene and fill up the 
picture with details entwined as an integral 
part of our external being. The detraction of 
having to battle with the elements is likewise 
wanting, for the climate of the country is deli- 
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cious,* after the rains have ceased, about the 
middle of April. But still an invalid should 
think seriously before committing himself to a 
journey, involving eight, ten, and even twelve 
hours a day in the saddle for three or four 
weeks. Neither should those who limit their 
desires to visit only Jerusalem, forget that 
although it is comparatively easy to reach the 
Holy City from Alexandria by way of Jaffa, the 
prmcipal stage from that port is thirty-five miles 
long, must be accomplished on horseback in one 
day, and traverses, for two-thirds of the way, a 
rugged track scarcely more indebted to art than 
the dry bed of a mountain torrent. 

If these more laborious expeditions be left 
unattempted, there are still many conflicting 
claims upon the wanderer, each not less enticing 
than the other. There is the voyage up the 
Levant to 8myma and Constantinople, then 
through the Archipelago to Greece, or rather 
Athens, for the state of the country is such as 
to render any effort to penetrate beyond the 

* Thote who intend spending two winters in li^ypt, and do not wish to 
return in the interral to England, can, with advantage, pass the sommer 
in the Lebanon, where, daring- the whole of that season, the weather, as 
I have been informed by those who have experienced it, continues in un- 
disturbed serenity and not too hot. 
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confines of the capital unsafe. Sicily and Italy 
offer many inducements at this the season when 
their charms are fairest The east coast of 
Spain, with its quaint venerable cities, luxuriant 
vegetation, and sunny landscape, is another field 
hardly less inviting and scarcely less accessible, 
although the inconvenience and irregularity of 
the local steamboats is greatly to be deprecated. 
In short, the difficulty is to make a selection 
with the whole seaboard of the Mediterranean 
at commaqd, comprising so many lands prodi- 
gaily displaying the bounteous gifts of nature, 
basking under the genial rays of a then not 
too fervid sun, and enriched by the traces and 
traditions of former glory. 

In bringing this volume to a close, I almost 
feel as if I had been guilty of a grave omis- 
sion in alluding so slightly to the monuments, 
while venturing to devote so many sheets to a 
country so essentially of the past. It is true 
I could not have hoped to point out in those 
wonderful remains any addition to the attrac- 
tions already familiar ; and it is also true, that 
the special subject to which I have confined my- 
self forbade any wide digression. But even with 
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reference to that subject, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that every sound theory of the means 
for the development of health not only demands 
what are the conditions for invigorating the 
grosser of our organs, but inculcates the rational 
occupation and cultivation of the noblest of them 
all. It were needless to enlarge on the oppor- 
tunities afforded in Egypt for carrying out this 
system in that moderation which the valetudi- 
narian should never lose sight of; neither is it 
necessary to speculate whether the peacefiil lei- 
sure of the NUe voyage might be spent in the 
prosecution of some previously favourite pursuit, 
in verifying and vivifying former studies of 
Egyptian antiquity, or in becoming acquainted 
for the first time with some of the results of 
such researches. But starting from a common 
point, and inquiring whether Egypt, among 
oth^ hygienic properties, presents a stimulant 
for healthful mental activity, there are the mo- 
numents on every side to answer, for it would 
not be easy to live constantly in their presence 

and stifle the curiosity to which they so natu- 

• 

rally give rise, that even the oppressed Fellah 
or the wandering Arab seeks to learn something 
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of their ancient grandeur from the only source 
of enlightenment open to him, the florid, super- 
natural romances orally retailed round the even- 
ing fire. 

I am far from pedantically declaring that 
every invalid in search of pleasant amusement 
for the intellect, has only to take in hand the 
intricacies of the hieroglyphics, the mysteries 
of the Pantheon, the recondite discussion of the 
Dynasties. But still, if he dreads to attack the 
crude ore, he will find an infinite fund of grati- 
fication in the products already recovered from 
mines that have been worked with an amount 
of skill, perseverance, and success hardly paral- 
leled in any similar labour. In examining these 
with reference to the remains around him, he 
will not be repelled by the thought that the 
mere acquisition of a technical acquaintance 
with the forms of Egyptian art, or the minute de^ 
tails of Egyptian story, is their sole import. He 
will perceive, on the contrary, that it is the grand 
peculiarity of Egyptian archsBology, from the 
vast antiquity of the ruins, their remarkable 
character, and the position which the country 
occupied — to transcend, while including, simply 
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local associations^ and to deal with most of those 
wider problems of the past which appeal to the 
innate cravings of not only professed antiqua- 
rians. For, from the vestiges of the Nile valley 
are being evolved the means of correcting some 
of the earliest annals of history, and carrying 
back chronological narrative to periods once 
hopelessly obscure : £rom them ethnologists re- 
ceive materials bearing upon the great question 
of races and peoples, their geographical positions, 
connexions, and diversities : on them is preserved 
a record of fcujts capable of imparting increased 
precision to researches respecting the growth of 
various arts of life, theur early practice, dissemi- 
nation, and influence. 

And while topics not less important or not 
less universal than these, are involved in the 
more comprehensive study of the monuments, 
they present, in their simpler aspect, a pictorial 
chronicle surely of deepest interest^ as the com- 
plete reflex of the social condition of a great 
nation, whose antiquity was such as to approach 
the character of primeval. The narrative decora- 
tion on the walls of tombs and temples not only 
depicts the sacred rites of religion, and the mys- 
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tical symbolism of the disembodied spirit's futu- 
rity, but the various phases of social occupation. 
From the crash of battle, and the conqueror 
numbering his captives, to the peaceful labours 
of agriculture, and the husbandman counting 
his flocks — ^from the splendid display of a royal 
banquet, to the meanest duties of the kitchen, 
the slaughter-house, and the purveyor's esta- 
blishment — from the luxurious habits and pas- 
times of the rich, to the minutest details of 
every kind of handicraft — all is portrayed on 
these enduring tablets. And if no more ambi- 
tious effort is made than an attempt to realize 
the significance of those scenes, aided by the 
works of men familiar with the conventionalities 
of Egyptian figuration, there is surely a field 
suflSdently rich and abounding, involuntarily to 
call forth some energy of investigation, and ex- 
ercise those fficulties, which cannot, in the pur- 
suit of health, be left morbidly inactive with 
impunity. 
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11. 


60 




61 


OccBiiotial cload. do. 


Do. 


12. 


61 




69 


Bright. Light brerae. 


Do. 


13. 


64 






Do. do. 


Da 


H. 


66 






Do. do. 


Do. 


16. 


66 




64 


Do. do. 


Do. 


16. 


67 




66 1 Do. do. 1 


Do. 


17. 


66 




68] Do.Cnlm— gentledo.evBn,! 


Do. 


IB. 


68 




67 ■ Cloudy— a few drops of nun] 












[—gentle breeBB evan. 


Do. 


19. 


62 




66 


Bain for 2 hours before 8 A. M. 

[Braezj. 

Cloudj— 3 Blight Bhowers. 


Do. 


20. 


61 




59 


Do. 


31. 


64 




66 


Bright, Gentle breeze— oalin 


Do.* 


22. 


71 




61 


Do. do. do. 


Do. 


23. 


72 






GuBts of hot -wiod charged 
[with Band. 
Bright. QoullebreeM. 


Do. 


24. 


69 




69 


Do. 


Sfi. 


67 




63 


Gflleofhot-wiud. 


Do. 


26. 


71 




63 




Do. 


27. 


74 




71 


Do. Hot wind- 


Do. 


28. 


76 




78 


Do. do. 


Do. 


29. 


76 




78 


Do. Hot Triad at night. 


Do. 


30. 


76 




69 


Do. do. until afternoon. 


Do. 1 


31. 


78 




63 


Do. Gentle breose. 



BEOISTGB FOR THE WINTEB~-{a»i^nt4ed) 



»... 


DiU. 


1^. 


Im"- 


lOot. 


BansriH. 




1856. 












Geei:eh, 


April 1. 


71 




1)3 


Bright. 


Pleasant breeze. 


Do. 


a. 


67 




79 
















Pn BveniDg. 


Do. 


B. 


70 




60 


Do. 


Pleaasnt breeze. 


Do. 


4. 






62 


Do. 


do. 1 


Do. 


5. 


66 




S9 


Do. 


do 




Do. 


fi. 


63 




69 


Do. 


do 




Do. 


7. 


6S 






Do. 


do 




Cairo, 








65 


Do. 


do 




Do. 


8. 


fi* 




67 


Do. 


do 




Do. 


9. 


GG 




69 


Do. 


do 




Do. 


10. 


67 






Do. 


do 
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II.— REGISTER KEPT AT CAIRO BY DR. ABBOTT * 



Date. 


Ther. 


Remarks. 


Date. 


Ther. 


Ronarks. 


1855. 




1855. 






Nov. 1. 


70 


Clear. 


Dec. 17. 


60 


Clear. 


2. 


69 




]8. 


60 


• • • 


3. 


67 




19. 


58 


• • • 


4. 


67 




20. 


58 


• • • 


6. 


66 




24, 


60 


• • ■ 


6. 


70 




25. 


56 




7. 


64 




26. 


56 


A few drops of 


8. 


64 








rain, cloudy. 


9. 


66 




27. 


58 


Clear. 


10. 


66 




28. 


58 


• • • 


11. 


66 




29. 


58 




12. 


64 




30. 


58 


Cloudy. 


13. 


64 




1856. 






14. 


64 




Jan. 1. 


54 




15. 


64 




2. 


54 




16. 


62 




3. 


52 




17. 


Q6 




4. 


52 




18. 


62 




5. 


52 




19. 


62 




6. 


54 




20. 


62 




7. 


53 




21. 


62 




8. 


63 




22. 


63 




9. 


62 




23. 


64 




10. 


52 




24 


64 




11. 


52 




26. 


64 




12. 


52 




26. 


62 




13. 


52. 




27. 


62 




14. 


64 




28. 


62 




15. 


54 


Cloudy, and 


29. 


62 








cold wind. 


30. 


62 




16. 


54 





* The situation of the thermometer mentioned in foregoing text, p. 09. 
The observations were noted at 9 a. v. It is believed that the blanks in 
the column of Remarks alvrays represent bright clear weather. 
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APPENDIX. 



REGISTER KEPT AT CAIRO— {eontiwued.) 



Date. 


Ther. 


BemaricB. 


Dale. 


Ther. 


BoDarks. 


1856. 




1856. 






Jan. 17. 


54 


Cloudy, and a 
few drops of 


Feb. 7. 


58 


Clear and 










bright. 






rain. 


8 


58 




18. 


56 


Slight shower 
at 9 A.M. 


9. 


56 


Cloudy, witii 
slight rain — 


19. 


56 


Clear. 






heavy in 


20. 


56 


■ • • 






night. 


21. 


58 




10. 


56 


Very cloudy, 


22. 


58 








and a few 


23. 


58 








showers. 


24. 


58 




11. 


56 




25. 


58 


A few drops 


12. 


56 








rain at mid- 


13. 


53 




, 




night. 


14. 


54 




1 26. 


58 


Shower at 11 


15. 


54 




1 

1 




P.M. 


16. 


56 


A gale, and a 


27. 


60 


Very windy 
during night 






few drops rain 
afternoon. 


28. 


60 


A gale from 


17. 


57 








W. 


18. 


58 




29. 


58 


Very windy 


19. 


58 








duringnight, 


20. 


58 








and showers. 


21. 


58 




30. 


58 


Cloudy, and 


22. 


57 








heavy rain 


23. 


58 








from 1 to 2 


24. 


59 








P.M. 


25. 


59 




31. 


58 




26. 


58 




Feb. 1. 


58 




27. 


564 




'2- 


58 




28. 


56 




3. 


56 




29. 


56 




4. 


56 




Mar. 1. 


58 


Light wind. 


5. 


52 




2. 


62 




6. 


56 


Heav^ rain 


3. 


60 




t 




in night. 


4. 


60 
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REGISTER KEPT AT CAlRO-'{c(mtinued.) 



Date. 


Ther. 


Bemarks. 


Date. 


Ther. 


BemarkR. 


1856. 




1856. 






Mar. 6. 


60 


A few drops 


Mar. 23. 


60 


Gale W.N. W. 






of rain dur- 


24. 


60 


A few drops 






ing niglit. 






rain. 


7. 


57 




26. 


60 


Gale west ; 


9. 


68 








sky obscured 


10. 


58 








bv dust. 


11. 


68 




26. 


60 


clear and 


12. 


58 




f 




bright. 


13. 


61 




27. 


60 


Gale from E. 


14. 


60i 








all day. 


15. 


68 




28. 


62 




16. 


62 




29. 


62 


Windy and 


17. 


60 








dusty. Kham- 


18. 


6U 


Blowing from 






seen. 






east ; fresh ; 


30. 


66 








rain at night. 


31. 


66 




19. 


61 


Strong gale 


April 1. 


66 








from W. and 


2. 


64 








lightning. 


3. 


64 


Cloudy. 


20. 


68 


Bright morn- 


4. 


64 


• • • 






ing; cloudy, 


6. 


63 








and rain; gale 


6. 


62 








W. 


7. 


60 




21. 


68i 




8. 


60 




22. 


68 




9. 


62 





K 
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APPENDIX. 



m.— REGISTER KEPT AT CAIRO BY SIR GARDNER 

WILKINSON.* 



Date. 


Hour. 


Ther. 
Ob. 


Uemarka. 


WindL 


1822. 








Jan. lO.t 


8 A.H. 


50 


Foggy. 


. 


11. 


7 ... 


51 


Stormy; thnnder in 
night. 


S.S.E. 


12. 


*'9 *** 


62 






13. 


74 ... 


52 


Rain. 


N.N.W. 


14 


7 ... 


50 


Rain in night ; heavy 
rain. 


• •« 


15. 


7i ... 


55 


Rain in night. 


W.N.W. 


16. 


7 ... 


54 


Do. evening. 


S.W. 


... 


44 P.M. 


57 


«• • 


• • • 


17. 


8 A.M. 


49 


• • • 


S.E. 


18. 


• •• 


49 


«• • 


• •• 


19. 


74 ... 


47 


• • • 


• • • 


20. 


... 


47 


Cold wind. 


S.E., S.W. 


21. 


74 A.M. 


464 


Heavy rain and hail. 


S.W. 


• • • 


54 P.M. 


49 


Cold wind. 


• • • 


22. 


8 A.M. 


45 


Strong wind. 


• • • 


23. 


... 


46 


Cold wind. 


• «« 


24. 


... 


504 


Cold wind, and rain 
heavy. 


• • • 


• •• 


Noon. 


51 


Hail and rain at 1 p.m. 


«• • 


25. 


8 A.M. 


43 




• • • 


• • • 


11 P.M. 


44 




• •• 


26. 


8 A.M. 


48 




• ■ « 


27. 


• •• 


52 




• •• 


28. 


• •• 


49 




S.S.W. 


29 


• « • 


45 




«»• 


«• • 


2 P.M. 


63 




• • • 


30. 


9 A.M. 


50 




S.W. 


31. 


74 ... 


444 


Coldish day. 


• • • 


Feb. 1. 


... 


44 


Slight shower. 


S.S.W. 


2. 


... 


48 


Cold. 


w. 


3 


1 P.M. 


60 


White-frost till sunrise. 


N. 


4. 


8 A.M. 


42 


• • • 


N.W. 


6. 


... 


48 


Very cold evening. 


N. 


7. 


... 


44 


Cold day. 


N. 



* Position of thermometer — N.B. windovr, in the shade, 
t This month was said to have been unusually cold and disagreeable for 
Egypt 
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IV.— REGISTER KEPT AT CAIRO BY NIEBUHR.* 
App. — Voyage ew Arabie. 



1 

Date. 


8 A.M. 


2 p.m. 


10 P.M. 


BemarkB. 


1762. 










Jan. 1. 


57 


66 


"t62 


Rain. 


2. 


59 


€3 


» 66 




3. 


62 


64 


« 57 




4. 


56 


64 


12 56 




5. 


55 


604 


56 




6. 


56 


61 


" 58 




7. 


58 


62 


« 52 


Riun. 


8. 


63 


61 


» 53 


Do. 


9. 


50 


61 


» 66 




10. 


52 


62 


" 56 




11. 


52 


61 


« 56 


Calm, and until nearly tbe 
end of the month. 


12. 


45 


61 


w 48 




13. 


•48 


* 62 


w 48 




14. 


474 


634 


» 50 




16. 


46 


63 


" 61 




16. 


42 


63 


11 48 




17. 


48 


63 


" 48 




18. 


48 


62 


" 55 




23. 


49 


64 


" 52 




24. 


49 


64 


52 




25. 


49 


65 


63 




26. 


» 46 


64 


54 




27. 


•63 


66 


57 


Strong wind firom N. : fog 
in morning. 


28. 


66 


69 


67 


Do. do. 


29. 


67 


69 


58 


Fog in morning. 


30. 


66 


62 


63 


Do. 


31. 


M74 


60 


53 




Feb. 1. 


^ 484 


65 


47 


Rain. 


2. 


43 


56 


44 




3. 


42 


60 


50 




4. 


49 


66 


60 




5. 


54 


64 


" 52 




6. 


M8 


64 


" 56 


Rain. 


7. 


53 


67 


" 56 





* Tbennometer in the ibade in the open atr fronting B.S.B. 
t The amall flgoret indicate the hour of ohterratioK, when it differed 
from that at tbe head of tbe oolomDa. 



PUm. 


DUO. 


J.. 


1 


i 


PlBM. 


D.le. 


.1 


1 


,',. 




1835. 










1855. 










Jan.l 


44 


73 




Soniska 


Jan. 25 


49 


10 


59 




2 


52 


74 






26 


50 


74 


60 




3 


50 


72 






27 


48 


60 


62 


Thpbea. 


4 


46 


70 






28 


56 


76 


60 


Bo. 


5 


60 


B9 






29 


49 


70 


60 


Do. 


6 


4S 


fil 






30 


64 


72 


60 


Do. 




•is 


<I2 




Ibrem. 


31 


51 




60 


Eflnn!.. 


a 


44 


64 






Feb. 1 


48 




62 




9 


48 


61 






2 


46 


74 


62 




10 


41 


62 






3 


55 


73 


61 




11 


46 


64 


57 




4 


47 


77 


62 




IS 
13. 


4S 
46 


65 
64 


56 
63 


Waddee 
Halfeh. 


} ' 


49 


66 


ei 




14 


4fi 


65 


56 


2d Cata- 


6 


50 


75 


61 




15 


47 


fle 


66 


ract down 




63 


74 


60 


Catuoat 


16. 


48 




67 




S. 




ao 


69 






33 


75 






S. 


60 


79 


70 




18.' 


S5 


74 


67 




10. 


^3 


80 


71 




19. 




72 


58 




11. 


60 




82 




20. 


53 


70 


59 




12. 










21. 


49 


74 


58 




13. 


70 


ib 






22. 


49 


72 


60. 


PLilro. 


14. 


65 




82 




23. 


49 


63 62 1 


Do. 


15. 


70 


89 


82 


KoniBfeo. 


24. 


53 


-""I 


Do. 


16. 


"" 


SO 



tout f»l aboie Ibt • 



VI.— REGISTER KEPT ON THE NILE BT 
SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 



p,»«. 


lUle. 


B»«. 


n»r. 


h™„. 


Wind. 




1848. 










Keneh, 


Not. 28. 


7i*.a 




Calm— fog on mounts. 




Do. 




ill ... 


72 


Do. 




Do. 


29. 


8 ... 


69 


Do.&(heiil[ghti>'md. 


N.W. 






24P-U 


80 


Do. do. 


N.W. 






64 ... 


78 


Do. 






30. 




66 


Do. Clear. 


E. 


Thebes, 




4 ...u 


794 


Do. do. 

< 


E. 
N.W., 


Du. 




10 ... 


731 


Do. Cloudy. -i 


afterw. 

aE. 


Do. 


Deo. 1. 


7iA.M 


66 


Do. Clear. 


N.W. 


Do. 




Oir.» 


73 


Do., and iben «bd. 


N.W. 


Do. 


3. 


10p.« 


65 


Do. Clear. 


N.W. 


Uo. 




S! 


Do. do., wind. 


N.W. 


Do. 


3. 


74*.M 


Do. do. 


N.W. 


Do. 




2ir.«. 


79* 


Do. Cloudj. 


N.W. 


Do. 




I 7 ... 


77 


Dead CRim. 


S.E. 


Do. 




9i... 


69 


Do. 


8.E. 




4. 


e A.>i 


76 


Calm. 


N.W. 






5lF.» 


79J 


Dead calm. 








94 - 


11 


Do. 






5. 


18%« 


6Si 


Clear, CBlm. wilU fo^ 








134 P" 


741 

78 


Ligbt wind and calms 

witli clouds. 
Clear- wind ratlei 


N.W. 
N.W. 






9J ... 


72 


Strong wind. 


N.W. 




6. 


7 A.« 


G4 




N.W. 






H:- 


72 


Do.— strong wind. 


N.W. 






664 


Do. do. 


N.W. 




7. 


7ii.M 


61 


Do. do. 


N.W. 



APPENDIX. 



BEGISTER EEFT ON TEE NILE— (cvntnitiBd.) 



Ptaee, 


».. 


„.„ 


Tba. 


^.. 


Wind. 




184B. 












Deo. 7. 




71 


Clear-light winci. 


N.W. 






9 .;. 


67 


Do. do. 


N.W. 




8. 


7ii.H 


63 


Cloudy- calra. 








i\2.. 


65 


Do., mtlier atroiig wd 


N.W. 






%v.« 


70 


Do,— light wind. 


N.W. 






10 ... 


G6 


Do. — nearlj cidni. 
Do. Jo. 


N.W. 






74 A. M 


GO 


N.E. 


SiWlia, 




t.' ':" 


67 
64 


Do.— culm. 
Do. do. 






10. 


i7 A.H 


62 


Do, do. 








21 r.H 


73 


Do. — euBtB of wind. 


S. 






aj ... 


69 


Do. do 


s. 






i9 ... 


62 


Cahii. 


8.W. 




11. 


7J AJ* 


63 


DarkbautofdoodBto 
BouthwarJ ; light wd. 


N.W. 


Onibos, 




9i ... 


73 


Calm, wind eomiHg on 


N.W. 


Do. 




ljr.u 


69 


Clear, &gu»t9 of wind. 
Do.-eaTm. 


N.W. 






6i ... 


6Si 








ill... 


65 


Do. do. 






12. 


7 A.H 


63 


Do.-liBht wind. 


N.W. 


Asaonui 




} 12 ... 


70 


Do. do. 


N.W. 


Do. 




*6i ,..- 


69 


Do.— cuEts of wind. 


N.W. 


Do. 




9 ... 


68 


Do. do. 


N.W. 


Do. 


13. 


7 i-x 


60i 


Do.— calm, (cold.) 




Do. 






71! 


Do. do. 




Do. 




Ci ... 


70 


Do.— light wind. 


N.W. 


Do. 


1849. 


9 ... 


67 


Do. do. 


N.W. 


Bnnent, 


Feb. 37. 


7 i.« 


.W 


Light wind anil, aoon 
after, a calm. 


N.W. 


Do. 




9 ... 


60 


Wind riaing. 


N.W. 


Thebes, 




7 P.M. 


70 


Calm. 


N.W. 


Do. 




10 ... 


68 


Do. 


N.W. 


Do. 


2B. 


8 A.H, 


62 


Do. 


N.W. 
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REGISTER KEPT ON THE m.LE—{c(mHnued.) 



Place. 


Date. 


Hour. 


Ther. 
Ob. 


Bemarks. 


Wind. 




1848. 
















/ Strong wind, after 


\ 


Thebes, 


Mar. 8. 


5 P.M. 


69 


) continued N.W. and 


1 W. 


Do. 




«/ •• • 


65i 


j westerly gales, and 
' cloudy weather. 


|w. 


Do. 


9. 


7 A.M. 


56| 


Calm. 


w. 


Do. 




7 P.M- 


70 


Light wind. 


w. 


Do. 




yj ... 


674 


Strong wind. 


w. 


Do. 


10. 


7 A.M. 


67 


Calm. 


w. 


Do. 




7 P.M. 


74 


Light wind. 


w. 


Do. 




t7 ••• 


69 


Strong wind. 


N.W. 


Do. 


11. 


7J A.M. 


624 


Calm. 




Do. 




7 P.M. 


744 


Do. 




Do. 




iio... 


69 


Light wind. 


N. 


Do. 


12. 


7 A.M. 


64 


Nearly calm. 


N. 


Do. 




} 7 P.M. 


80 


Dead calm. 




Do. 




yj ... 


71 


Do. 




Do. 


13. 


7 A.M. 


644 


Light wind. 


N.W. 


Do. 




«7 ... 


664 


Do. 




Do. 




3.20 p.m. 




Calm. 




Do. 




o ... 


78 


Do. 




Do. 




iio ... 


72 


Dead calm — cloudy. 




Do. 


14. 


7 A.M. 


624 


Calm, do. 




Do. 




J 3 P.M. 


74 


Do. do. 




Do. 




i7 ... 


84 


Do. do. 




Do. 




lOi ... 


78 


Do. do. 




Do. 

1 


15. 


7 A.M. 


71 


Light wind — clear. 


N.W. 



IDIXBUBOB : T. C0H8TABLB, PRI5TBB TO HBR MAJBSTT. 
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